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2 MILES HIGH, 2 MILES DEEP, OR IN HEAVY TRAFFIC... 










YOU'RE 
MONEY 
AHEAD 


BY USING 





BORING 2 MILES down through rock 


puts tremendous stresses upon oil well ma- 






chinery. To shoulder such loads the Bald- 






win-Duckworth Chain Corp., Springfield, 






Mass., has developed what is said to be the 






strongest chain of its type ever built. With 
links and pins of 1.50-2.00°% Nickel alloy 
steel, tests show a minimum ultimate 
strength of 185,000 Ibs. Baldwin-Duck- 


worth also builds conveyor chains 












GIVING WINGS business — every plane built re- 


lies on Nickel alloy steels to assure great strength 


from “18-8” Nickel-chromium 







stainless steel to resist cor- 


without excess weight. Wherever metals carry high rosion and withstand ele 






loads or transmit heavy power loads, there Nickel vated temperatures. Dy 






is needed, Important also to the aircraft industry minimizing causes of re- 






is the increasing application of corrosion resist- f pairs and replacements, 






ing steels containing 8°% Nickel for wings, tail Nickel saves you money. 













assemblies, floats and other structural compo- 
nents which must be strong, durable, light in 


weight, and economical in maintenance. 


LIGHTENING HAULING COSTS 


through Manhattan’s congested traffic, a 
fleet ofthese new Gar Wood self-loading, 

self-dumping trucks on GMC chassis 
is now saving money for New York 
taxpayers. These lighter, stronger 
bodies are of Yoloy, a high tensile 
Nie kel-copper steel produced by 
‘he Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. In addition to high strength 

weight ratio, Yoloy Nickel alloy steel pro- 
vides resistance to both abrasion and corro- 
sion. Have you asked for information about 


the newest uses for Nickel in your industry? 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


@ STEEL’S study of past trends reveals that expan- 
sion in the autumn months (p. 15) usually continues 
through the early months of the succeeding year, 
and at an accelerated pace. If 1939 follows the tradi- 
tional pattern, a moderate improvement, at least, may 
be expected. Re-establishment of business confidence, 
which has gained much impetus since the Nov. 8 elec- 
tions, should cause release of much pent-up busi- 
ness. Only one-fifth as much has been spent for 
new enterprise and expansion during the past nine 
years as was spent in the nine years preceding 1929. 
. . . STEEL’S index of industrial activity (p. 33) now 
stands at 99.2 per cent. This compares with 84.9 a 
year ago, but is still about 25 points below the 1937 
peak. 


Industrial construction, says one authority (p. 16), 
is increasing. Our national defense program is gath- 
ering impetus. Three battleships (p. 25), to cost 

$225,000,000 complete, have been 
Millions for placed under contract and a fourth 
will be placed soon. It is estimated 
(p. 16) that about 12,000 airplanes 
will be added for national defense 
in the next five years. . . . The American delegation 
(p. 25) sailed last week to attend the eighth Pan- 
American conference, at Lima, Peru. Although labor 
is represented by two delegates, one from CIO and 
one from AFL, only one man capable of representing 
American business was included. Well-known econ- 
omists fear (p. 27) that the work of the national 
economic committee is a prelude to attempted fed- 
eral control of industrial pricing policies. 


Defense 


Incentive taxation, according to testimony before 
a senate finance subcommittee, is seen by some au- 
thorities (p. 17) as a means of encouraging re-em- 

ployment of idle workers and by 

Differ on others as a form of penaity against 

certain industries. Profit-sharing 

Tax Credits systems are desirable, according to 
some industrial spokesmen. . 

Contrary to some views, the small manufacturer is 

not at the mercy of the large manufacturer. One 

student (p. 22) holds that size is no factor in suc- 
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cess, and mobility and new ideas often give the ad- 
vantage to the little fellow. First of 12 units of pre- 
fabricated farm buildings was shipped last week (p. 
23) by a southern steelmaker. Each group consists 
of five buildings requiring a total of 12‘ tons of steel. 


Many companies unable to obtain a satisfactory 
volume of business in recent years can benefit, accord- 
ing to one authority (p. 36) through sales stimula- 
tion by means of development en- 
gineering. ... Recent develop- 
‘ ments in pulverized coal are held 
Engineering as heralding wider use of this fuel 


Development 


(p. 38) in open-hearth and other 


melting and processing furnaces; one factor is that 
coal is an economical fuel on the basis of heat values. 
. . » Much flat stainless steel is used in fabricating 
dishwashing machines. One company has developed 
fixtures (p. 45) that prevent distortion in welding 
thin sheets. Other problems have been solved by 
the use of special equipment. . . . New metal prod- 
ucts (p. 60) include steel step-ladders which fold so 
as to occupy little space. 


Cost of fabricating procedure has been reduced 
by one company which produces steel lockers. A 
natural series of swings and turns (p. 47) permits 
forming of doors in only four 
handling operations. Combining 
work on one press’ has_ re- 
Cost Cut duced press time 60 per cent. 

A large shrink-fit job in 


Fabricating 


recent bridge construction was accomplished (p. 
48) by using dry ice without alcohol.... A pis- 
ton ring manufacturer employs a heat treating proc- 
ess which produces a thin black magnetic oxide sur- 
face (p. 50) which serves as a polishing agent and 
prevents cylinder scuffing and scoring. Other ap- 
plications are seen for such films. . . . Cost savings 
have been effected at a new truck engine plant (p. 53) 
by locating all assembly and feeder lines on one floor. 
. . Graphite (p. 56) is a good lubricant for locks. 
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25% TO 50% BETTER 
MACHINABILITY 


INCREASES TOOL LIFE 


ALL OPEN HEARTH PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES 


STANDARD HEAT TREAT- 
MENT METHODS AND 
RESULTS 


INCREASES PRODUCTIVITY 
AND EFFICIENCY OF YOUR 
PRESENT SHOP EQUIPMENT 








lf Your Product Is Machined 


LEDLOY Will 


If any steel product made in your plant requires extensive 
machining, then Inland Ledloy offers you an amazing 
The amount you can save 


Inland 


new source of cost reduction. 
will be proportionate to your machining costs. 


Ledloy may cut them 25%, or more. 


Mr. ‘‘X’’ Discovers Ledloy 


From a Forging Company, his regular source of supply, 
Mr. “X” ordered some 31/g” rounds, which had been 
forged to this size from a 4” x 4” Ledloy billet rolled by 
Inland. He machined three large washers from one of 
these rounds in less than five minutes, as compared with 


a minimum of 17 minutes required with ordinary steel. 


Cut Its Cost 


Mr. “X” is now checking every other steel part machined 
in his plant in order to take full advantage of the 
remarkable savings that Inland Ledloy now makes possible. 


No Change in Methods 


Inland Ledloy is open hearth steel of any analysis that 
contains a small amount of lead, so finely dispersed that 
the lead has no effect upon any of the superior physical 
or heat-treating qualities of the steel. You treat it the 
same as you would any ordinary open hearth steel. But 


it machines 30% to 60% faster and better! 


For complete information including test and_ practical 
production data, write for the new Inland Ledloy bulletin. 





38 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO «+ District Offices: DETROIT * KANSAS CITY - MILWAUKEE « ST. LOUIS + ST. PAUL 
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STRUCTURALS 
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November Steel Rise Sharpest in 20 


Years: Sentiment Much 


@ STEEL ingot production in No- 
vember has increased more rapidly 
over October than in any corre- 
sponding period in the past two dec- 
ades. 

Estimated output for November 
at 3,618,000 tons compares with Oc- 
tober’s 3,117,934 tons, a rise of 16 
per cent. October in turn gained 
17.3 per cent over September. 

In only eight of the past 20 years 
has November production exceeded 
that for October. 

With but one exception, these au- 
tumn expansions have continued 
through the early months of the 
following year—at an_ increased 
rate. The exception was 1931 when 
the general trend was falling sharp- 
ly through the summer and fall 
and was followed by the deep de- 
pression of 1932. 

November, 1934, ingot output 
gained 12.8 per cent over October 
and heralded the 1935 recovery. 

In the fall of 1935, operations 
again rose (November 4.1 per cent 
over October) and ushered in 1936, 
a fairly active year. 

Going back to the early 20’s No- 
vember production in the depression 
year of 1921 showed a 2.6 per cent 
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Straight Line Continuity 


@ At General Motors’ new Ternstedt 
plant, Trenton, N. J., where auto- 
motive body hardware and fittings 
are made, equipment is set in line 
for continuous production. A typical 
example is this 10-stand roll forming 
machine producing U-shaped steel 
roof reinforcing bows and feeding 
them into the rotary seam welder at 
the left. From there, material passes 
directly on to other fabricating ma- 
chinery 
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gain over October; production in 
1922 almost doubled that of 1921. 

A slight rise in November, 1932, 
was followed by an active year in 
1923. 

Gains in November in 1924 and 
1925 were followed by good years in 
1925 and 1926. 

If 1939 follows the traditional 
pattern, then at least moderate 
improvement may be expected. 

Supporting this outlook are 
many other factors: The vast im- 
provement in sentiment since the 
elections, the enthusiastic public 
reception of new automobile mod- 
els, an increase in inquiries for ma- 
chine tools and equipment, a sched 
uled increase in construction ac- 
tivity and a national defense pro- 
gram promising a considerable vol- 
ume of materials and equipment. 


May Spur New Prosperity 
I s 


Some economists hold the recov- 
ery during the last half of 1938 and 
its assured continuance during the 
early months next year may set 
off a greater program of expansion 
and rehabilitation. 

How large this may be is indi- 
cated by the fact that only one 





Improved 


fifth as much has been spent for 
new enterprise and expansion dur- 
ing the past nine years as was 
spent in the nine years preceding 
1929. 

That much of this modernization 
cannot be longer deferred is _ in- 
dicated by announcement of large 
spending programs by the oil in- 
dustry, paced by Standard Oil of 
New Jersey’s $195,000,000 schedule. 

Machine tool builders report a 
“tremendous” potential demand for 
replacement equipment, to be re- 
leased when business confidence is 
re-established. 

Not to be underestimated is the 
encouragement given business and 
industry by conservative gains in 
the elections early this month. While 
not yet out of the New Deal woods, 
private enterprise has been stimu- 
lated, sentiment has bounded up- 
ward. Developments within the past 
ten days have indicated the admin- 
istration may accept its new man- 
date by concentrating on national 
defense and foreign problems and 
will be less zealous for rapid social 
reform. 

As in the preceding recovery, au- 
tomobiles apparently are stepping 








into the lead. With new models in- 
troduced and the annual motor 
shows behind them, automakers are 
getting into high production gear. 
Output for the last three months 
this year is estimated at 1,100,000 
cars and trucks, with prospects for 
continued active demand through 
the spring. 

Engineering construction awards 
for 1938 to date exceed those for 
the comparable 1937 period by near- 
ly 10 per cent. 

A large volume of WPA con- 
struction will be under way by Jan. 
1 and is expected to require at least 
1,000,000 tons of steel in the next 18 
months. 

Estimates of the number of air- 
planes to be built for national de- 
fense purposes during the next five 
years rose to 12,000 last week. This 
with the fighting ship program and 
other national defense programs as- 
sures a fair volume of both steel 
and tools. 

Miscellaneous _ light industries 
which first reflected the upturn last 
summer continue to show moderate 
improvement. 

Low inventories of both finished 
goods and raw materials presage 
an early reflection of any upturn in 
mill demand. 


Industrial Construction 
Contracts Increasing 


@ A distinct improvement in the 
outlook for industrial construction 
has been noted from coast to coast, 
according to George A. Bryant Jr., 
executive vice president, The Aus. 
tin Co., engineers and_ builders, 
Cleveland. 

“Confidence that business gener 
ally is headed for improvement has 
stimulated interest in new construc- 
tion to meet recognized needs in 
manufacturing anddistributive 
fields,” he said. “The past two 
months have produced more than 
a score of contracts, ranging from 
$50,000 to $1,000,090 in these fields 
in various sections of the country.” 

Among the projects in these con- 
tracts were coach shops for two rail- 
roads in the Middle West, steel ware- 
houses for several companies in the 
Detroit area, plants serving the au- 
tomotive industry in Indiana and 
Missouri, container and packaging 
plants in the Far West, a large lab- 
oratory and office building for the 
motion picture industry, and ware- 
housing facilities for a large metal 
fabricator at St. Louis. 


@ Gas, tar, oils and chemicals 
valued at about $155,500,000, were 
produced by the steel industry in 
1937 as by-products from manufac- 
ture of coke for blast furnace fuel, 
the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute reports. 
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EXTENDS TIME FOR REPLIES 
TO WAGES-HOURS REPORT 


® PUBLIC contracts board, which 
handed down a tentative report on 
steel wages and hours (STEEL, Nov. 
14, p. 28), has extended the time for 
companies to file briefs, from Nov. 
28 to Dec. 10. 

D. A. Williams, president, Con- 
tinental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind., 
last week filed a protest with the 
board. He requested “that the min- 
imum wage which is adopted be one 
which will recognize the necessity 
for differentials to offset our other 
competitive disadvantages, which 
are not subject to change or con- 
trol.” 

He stated the 62% cents per hour 
rate would compel his mill to adopt 
the same wage structure “as our 
largest and most favorably located 
competitors, in spite of the many 
other competitive disadvantages 
which we cannot overcome. 

“This wage factor is so impor- 
tant that we think such a require- 
ment will constitute a serious threat 
to successful operation of small 
companies upon which many com- 
munities depend chiefly for employ- 
ment, and in some cases would ac- 
tually imperil their existence.” 

He expressed belief in the theory 
of reasonable supervision to correct 
extremely low wages and _ long 
hours, “practices which have _ hin- 
dered progress.” 

“We contend, however, that to 
adopt a minimum wage requirement 
without geographical differentials, 
which is in fact the minimum wage 
paid by those industries which are 
most favorably situated due to loca- 
tion and resources, will actually de- 
stroy many such companies as ours, 
and will defeat the purpose of such 
legislation by eliminating jobs and 
increasing unemployment.” 


BAR WAGE CARD STEADY 


Puddlers’ and bar mill workers’ 
wages under the Amalgamated as- 
sociation scale will remain un- 
changed for December. Card rate 
holds at 2.25 cents for boiling, bar 
and 12-inch mills, and 2.35 cents for 
guide and 10-inch mills. The card 
rate has been unchanged since July. 


NO WAIVERS FOR OVER-TIME 


Employers cannot disregard the 
wage and hour law merely because 
they obtain consent of their em- 
ployes by the waiver of an over- 
time payment, Elmer F. Andrews, 
administrator, said last week. 

“It has come to my attention that 
certain employers have been con- 
templating having a waiver of over- 
time payment stamped or printed 
on pay checks, on the assumption 
that acceptance will result in waiver 





of rights given by the statute. Em- 
ployers who may be proceeding on 
this assumption will find themselves 
in clear violation of the law.” 


PENNSYLVANIA STEELWORKS 
EMPLOYMENT INCREASED 


October index of employment for 
the iron and steel industry in Penn- 
sylvania, compiled by Federal Re- 
search bank of Philadelphia, showed 
increases over September but ma- 
terial declines from October, 1937. 
With the average of 1923-25 as 100, 
indexes for various divisions, with 
percentage of gain or less, are as 


follows: 
Per Cent 
Index Gain or Loss 
Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1938 1938 1937 


Iron and steel 


industry ....... 63.8 42.2 —29.2 
Blast furnaces ... 35.2 +76 —42.9 
Steelworks and 

rolling mills.... 60.7 43.2 vg he 
Forging shops ... 61.3 —5.1 —32.3 
Structural fabrica- 

CTS ccs. SOM 204 -—209 


England Orders 80 
Bombers in Canada 


@ Canadian Associated Aircraft 
Ltd. has been awarded $10,000,000 
contract by the British government 
for 80 bombing planes to be de- 
livered in 1940. This company was 
organized and is controlled by 
Canadian Vickers Ltd., Canadian Car 
& Foundry Co., Fairchild Aircraft 
Ltd., National Steel Car Corp., Fleet 
Aircraft Ltd., and Ottawa Car & 
Mfg. Co. 

Bristol 1000-horsepower engines 
for the planes are to be supplied by 
England. Assemblies will be made 
at two $500,000 plants to be con- 
structed by the Canadian company 
at St. Hubert, Que., and Malton, Ont. 


Parts will be produced for the St. 
Hubert plant by Canadian Vickers, 
Canadian Car & Foundry, and Fair- 
child Aircraft. The Malton plant is 
to assemble parts built by National 
Steel Car, Fleet Aircraft, and 
Ottawa Car. 

It was announced that in addition 
to the Associated company’s two 
ney plants, the participating firms 
will require plant expansions and 
new equipment. Additional awards 
to Canada’s aircraft builders are to 
follow under the British purchasing 
program. Expectations are that such 
orders may exceed $250,000,0C0 dur- 
ing the next ten years. 


@ Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co.’s No. 5 limestone mine at Mus- 
coda, Ala., has been presented the 
“Sentinels of Safety” trophy for 
its safety performance in 1937. This 
is the second consecutive year this 
mine has won in competition with 
nonmetal mines in the United 
States. 
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Opinions Divided on Tax Reduction 


For Stabilizing Employment 


@ VARYING opinions on incentive 
taxation were expressed by indus- 
trialists appearing last week before 
a senate finance subcommittee. Pur- 
pose of the incentive taxation, mer- 
its and defects of which the com- 
mittee are investigating, would be to 
bring about a general profit-sharing 
system in industry. 

The proposal was endorsed by 
Walter D. Fuller, president, Curtis 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, who 
argued its application would cause 
absorption of a large proportion of 
industrial unemployment. 

Mr. Fuller contended companies 
should be allowed to charge off more 
than currently allowed for deprecia- 
tion. The low rates of depreciation 
in force, he said, have been a ma- 
jor factor in the delayed recovery 
in the capital goods industries. 

Profit-sharing systems generally 
were commended by the industrial- 
ists appearing before the committee; 
the difference in opinions arose on 
the question of incentive taxation. 

H. Boardman Spalding, chairman 
of the taxation committee, Nationa] 
Association of Manufacturers, told 
the committee his group was op- 
posed to any special tax relief or 
tax incentive as a means of regular- 
izing employment—except as incen- 


tives may exist under state unem- 
ployment compensation laws. 

He emphasized, however, that the 
association has not reached any con- 
clusion on incentive taxation de- 
signed to promote profit sharing. 

Mr. Spalding read a resolution by 
the association’s executive commit- 
tee: “We are opposed to the proposal 
that any special tax relief or incen- 
tive be granted to companies having 
regularized employment, except as 
they may exist under state unem- 
ployment compensation laws. 


Points to Irregularities 


“Any such tax treatment in the 
general tax laws would tend to sub- 
sidize employers who find it econom- 
ically feasible to regularize produc- 
tion and employment at the expense 
of those who are unable to do so.” 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Michigan, a committee member, ex- 
pressed ‘‘aamazement” at the asso- 
ciation’s statement. Senator Van- 
denberg is pushing the inquiry into 
the possibility of tax exemptions as 
incentives for profit sharing. 

Amendment of the social security 
act by inserting incentive tax clauses 
was hinted by the Michigan senator. 
Questioning Gen. Robert E. Wood 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 





Wire and Velvet Make Unique Folding Doors 





@ These Modernfold doors, in which basic wire forms are covered with fabric, 
fold like accordion pleats on an overhead track, dividing large areas into smaller 
rooms in hotels, churches, schools. They are a product of New Castle Products 
Co., New Castle, Ind., from basic wire made by Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 
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he brought out that “it would not 
be very difficult” to give credit for 


profit sharing in social security 
taxes. 
George M. Verity, chairman, 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., told the committee he was 
opposed to the incentive tax, al- 
though he strongly favored profit- 
sharing systems. He expressed his 
belief it would be equally harmful 
for legislation to be passed reward- 
ing the performance of an act and 
penalizing the omission of an act 
which should be voluntary. 

“My feeling,” he said, “would be 
that you could help us more in a 
lot of other fields of taxation than 
this one. You had better let us work 
it out ourselves on a basis of ‘root 
hog or die’.” 

Mr. Verity pointed out that no la- 
bor disagreement has ever disturbed 
his company in its 38 years. 

Profit sharing, in the form of di 
rect cash incentives, has played an 
important part in this record, Mr. 
Verity said. 

C. H. Murray, American Rolling 
Mill’s personnel director, explained 
the company’s system to the com- 
mittee. Premiums for efficiency av 
eraged 8.4 per cent of wages paid 
production workers in 1935, 20 per 
cent in 1936 and 21 per cent in 1937. 

W. G. Marshall, vice president, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., outlined his 
company’s plan for profit sharing. 
He said the plan added 13.3 per cent 
to the wages in 1937. 


Census Shows Gains in 
Pig Iron, Ferroalloys 


@ Manufacturers of pig iron anu 
ferroalloys in the United States re 
ported large increases in employ 
ment, wages, and value of products 
for 1937 compared with 1935, ac- 
cording to the biennial census of 
manufactures. 

Wage earners employed in 1937 
numbered 23,075, an increase of 52 
per cent over 15,178 reported for 
1935. Wages paid, $38,001,438, ex- 
ceeded the 1935 figure, $18,915,554, 
by 100.9 per cent. The value of prod- 
ucts for 1937, $572,525,407, showed 
a gain of 79.5 per cent over the 
1935 figure, $374,651,370. 

The blast furnace products indus 
try, as defined for the census, em 
braces establishments engaged in the 
manufacture, from ore and scrap, of 
pig iron, ferroalloys, including spie 
geleisen, ferromanganese, ferrophos 
phorus, ferrosilicon, etce., and cast 
ings made direct from the furnace 
Manufacture of electric ferroalloys 
is included in the “cremicals” in 
dustry. In many instances, of course, 
blast furnaces are operated in con- 
junction with steelworks, but for 
census purposes they are treated 
as separate establishments. 
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MEETINGS 


INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL TO 
DISCUSS PUBLIC PROBLEMS 


@ OFFICERS of organizations rep- 
resenting manufacturing, processing 
and other business enterprises will 
meet in the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, Dec. 5-6, for the annual meet- 
ing of the National Industrial coun- 
cil. The council is sponsored by the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, which will conduct its forty- 
third annual meeting and Congress 
of American Industry at the same 
place, Dec. 7-9, as announced in 
STEEL for Nov. 21, p. 27. 

Sessions will be limited to general 
discussion by business and profes- 
sional leaders. Among topics will 
be: Industry-labor relations, social 
security problems, wage and hour 
act problems and public relations. 

Speakers representing the metals 
industry will include: James W. 
Hook, president, Geometric Tool Co., 
New Haven, Conn.; Wallace T. Mon- 
tague, Norton Co., Worcester, Mass.; 
R. R. Caldwell, general counsel, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O.; and George Fonda, assist- 
ant to president, Weirton Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


ACETYLENE ASSOCIATION 
TO CONVENE IN HOUSTON 


Thirty-ninth annual convention of 
the International Acetylene associa- 
tion will be held in Houston, Tex., 
March 8-10. Headquarters will be 
the Rice hotel. 

The technical program, covering 
important developments in appli- 
cation of the oxyacetylene process 
for welding and cutting, will be an- 
nounced soon. H. F. Reinhard, 30 
East Forty-second street, New York, 
is secretary of the association. 


MICHIGAN COAL MEETING 
IS MOVED UP ONE DAY 


The fuel engineering conference, 
originally scheduled for Dec. 14 at 
Hotel Columbia, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has been moved up to Dec. 13, ac- 
cording to J. E. Tobey, manager, 
fuel engineering division, Appalach- 
ian Coals Ince., Cincinnati. This 
meeting will be the twenty-fourth 
in a series of educational confer- 
ences on coal burning and the third 
in Michigan. Purchasing agents and 
industrial executives are invited. 


CLEVELAND NAMED FOR 1940 
METAL CONGRESS AND SHOW 


Cleveland has been selected for 
the 1940 National Metal congress 
and exposition sponsored by the 
American Society for Metals in co- 
operation with several other tech- 
nical societies in the metal field. 
The date is Oct. 21-25. The show 
will be held in Public hall, as was 
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that of 1936. The 1939 congress and 
exposition will be conducted at the 
International Amphitheatre, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 16-20, as previously an- 
nounced. W. H. Eisenman, 7016 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland, is secre- 
tary of American Society for Met- 
als. 


COAL MINING CONVENTION 
AND SHOW IN CINCINNATI 


American Mining congress has 
again selected Cincinnati for its an- 
nual coal convention and exposition, 
April 24-28. The exposition, in 
Music hall, will feature equipment, 
machinery and supplies used in the 
mining of coal. Julian D. Conover, 
Munsey building, Washington, is 
secretary of the congress. 


Convention Calendar 


Dec. 5-6—National Industrial council. 
Annual meeting at Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. Noel Sargent, 14 West 


Forty-ninth street, New York, is sec- 
retary. 

Dec, 5-8—American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers. Fifty-ninth annual 
meeting at Engineering Societies build- 
ing, New York. C. E, Davies, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, is 
secretary. 

Dec. 5-10—National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering. Grand 
Central Palace, New York. Charles F. 
Roth, Grand Central Palace, New York, 
is manager. 

Dec. 6-8—American Society of Refrigerat- 
ing Engineers. Annual meeting at 
Commodore hotel, New York. David L. 
Fiske, 37 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, is secretary. 

Dec. 7-9—National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Forty-third annual conven- 
tion and Congress of American Indus- 
try at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
Noel Sargent, 14 West Forty-ninth 
street, New York, is secretary. 

Dec. 12-14—National Warm Air Heating 
and Air Conditioning association. An- 
nual meeting at Netherland Plaza 
hotel, Cincinnati. Allen W. Williams, 
50 West Broad street, Columbus, O., is 
secretary. 

Dec, 28-30—American Marketing associa- 
tion. Semiannual meeting at Hotel 
Statler, Detroit. Albert Haring, 1422 
West Market street, Bethlehem, Pa., 
is secretary. 


Refrigeration Equipment 
Standards Published 


@ Equipment standards have just 
been published by the Refrigerating 
Machinery association, Washington. 
They represent the first of a series 
to result from the broad standard- 
ization program initiated a year ago. 
Part I deals with ammonia equip- 
ment under the following headings: 
Enclosed Ammonia Compressors, 
Vertical Open Shell and Tube Am.- 
monia Condensers, Horizontal 
Closed Shell and Tube Ammonia 
Condensers, Horizontal Closed Am- 
monia Shell and Tube Brine Cool- 
ers (Flooded), Submerged Open 
Ammonia Brine Coolers, Ammonia 
Liquid Receivers, Ammonia Mains, 
Steel and Wrought Iron Pipe and 
Cold Storage Room Insulation. 
Part II covers the results of the 





first studies of Freon equipment, 


with the following headings: Low 
Pressure Condensing Units (Acces- 
sories Recommended for Base 
Units), Freon-12 Condensers (Ter- 
minal Difference), and Freon-12 Wa- 
ter Coolers (Mean Temperature Dif- 
ference). 


FINANCIAL 


@ DIRECTORS of Continental Steel 
Corp., Kokomo, Ind., have declared 
a dividend of $1 a share on com- 
mon stock and the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 per share on pre- 
ferred, both payable Dec. 15. Al- 
though this is the first common 
dividend paid by the company this 
year, it is equivalent in amount to 
a full year’s dividends at the previ- 
ous regular rate of 25 cents a share 
quarterly. 


¢ 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.37 % 
a share on preferred stock, payable 
Jan. 1. 
° 
Directors of General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., have declared 
a fourth quarter dividend of 20 cents 
a share on capital stock payable Dec 
aa. 
+ 
International Business Machines 
Corp., New York, declared a divi- 
dend of $1.50 a share on capital 
stock for the fourth quarter, pay- 
able Dec. 23. A stock dividend of 
3 per cent also was declared, deliv- 
erable April 1, 1939. 


Coal Exporters View 
Canadian Duty as Unfair 


@ John D. Battle, executive secre- 
tary, National Coal association, ex- 
presses disappointment of the coal 
industry that the new trade agree- 
ment with Canada continues former 
tariff provisions on coal and coke. 

“It leaves Canada free,” he said, 
“to continue to send Canadian coal 
into the United States without im- 
port duty or excise tax, and freezes 
the present 75 cents a ton tariff im- 
posed by Canada on bituminous coal 
from the United States and the $1 a 
ton tariff on coke. It leaves un- 
changed the 40-cent differential 
which Canada grants to Great Brit- 
ain, and leaves Canada free to go on 
increasing the subventions which 
she grants to bituminous coal mined 
in Canada.” 

The new agreement eliminates a 
3 per cent excise tax on coal and 
coke from the United States, amount- 
ing to about 8 cents per ton. 

Most effect, he says, will be felt 


in the Pacific Northwest, where 
British Columbia fuel competes 
strongly. 
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Steel Exports Up, 
Imports Decline 


@ FOR THE second consecutive 
month, October exports of steel and 
iron products, excluding scrap, 
showed an increase, according to 
metals and minerals division, de- 
partment of commerce. Shipments 
totaled 201,477 gross tons, valued 
at $11,463,891, compared with 196,- 
395 tons valued at $11,176,437 in 
September, and 336,993 tons valued 
at $23,303,927 in October, 1937. 

For ten months exports aggregat- 
ed 1,786,624 tons valued at $116,638,- 
208, against the all-time record of 
2,867,340 tons valued at $179,258,254 
in the corresponding period last 
year. 

Steel and iron imports in October, 
scrap excluded, were 20,921 tons, 
valued at $1,300,714. In September 
23,740 tons were valued at $1,332,- 
035, and in October last year 29,502 
tons were valued at $1,743,474. Im- 
ports in ten months this year totaled 
194,974 tons with value of $12,193,- 
206, against 402,431 tons valued at 
$21,280,294 in the 1937 period. 

Pig iron led exports in tonnage 
in October, with 61,339 tons, com- 
pared with 66,600 tons in September, 
and 66,297 tons in October, 1937. 
Japan took 48,637 tons, Italy 6174 
and Germany 5000. Steel plates were 
second in volume, with 19,743 tons 
in October, 10,752 tons in Septem- 
ber, and 59,088 tons in October, 1937. 

Scrap exports in October were 
223,954 tons valued at $3,238,232. In 
September these exports amounted 
to 149,673 tons valued at $2,093,925, 
and in October last year, 185,618 
tons, value $3,284,109. In ten months 
scrap exports were 2,406,392 tons 
compared with 3,517,508 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1937. 


METALWORKING MACHINERY 
EXPORTS GAIN IN OCTOBER 


United States exports of industrial 
machinery in October were valued at 
$20,875,202, a decline of 10 per cent 
from $23,227,339 in the month last 
year, the department of commerce’s 
machinery division reports. The 
October figure, however, is 3 per 
cent above September. 

Compared with October last year 
a gain was made only in power-driv- 
en metalworking machinery, up 33 
per cent. Textile, sewing and shoe 
machinery showed the greatest re- 
cession, 48 per cent. 


FARM TOOL EXPORTS LOWER 


Agricultural machinery exports in 
October totaled $5,016,518, or 27 per 
cent less than $5,826,322 in the month 
last year. 

Seed separators, which gained ma- 
terially in September, showed the 
largest decline, 77 per cent, from 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Nov. 26 Change 1937 1936 
Pittsburgh ... 50 2 27 70 
Chicago ..... 585 —1.5 30 ‘ce 
Eastern Pa... 34 — 2 27 48.5 
Youngstown.. 61 + 1 37 75 
Wheeling .... 66 None 35 89 
Cleveland . 77 — 2.5 28 77 
Buffalo ..... 51 + 2 7 84 
Birmingham.. 75 7 4 74 
New England. 74 6 27 88 
Cincinnati.... 70 — 5 29 96 
St. Louis. 4885 —3 20.6 68 
DPtrors . sik. 82 None 59 100 
Average.... 62 — 1 51.) TSS 





$190,735 in September to $43,498. 
Tillage implements fell off 34 per 
cent, from $910,366 to $598,362; har- 
vesting machinery 24 per cent, from 
$387,252 to $254,646; tractors and 
parts 26 per cent, from $4,807,682 to 
$3,576,413. Exports of tractors and 
parts made up 71 per cent of total 
agricultural implement exports in 
October. 


River Shipments Gain 


@ Pittsburgh district river ship- 
ments of iron and steel and prod- 
ucts in October totaled 175,150 tons, 
a substantial gain over the 152,475 
tons shipped in the same month last 
year, according to the United States 
engineer’s office. Shipments of all 
products, however, declined to 2,899,- 
400 tons from the 3,279,939 total for 
October, 1937. 


Iron and Steel, Tons 


Oct 

Oct. Sept. 1937 
Ohio ; . 107,950 116,200 89,750 
Allegheny . 3,700 3,200 1,700 
Monongahela 63,500 56,000 61,025 
Totals 175,150 175,400 152,475 

All Products 

Oct. Sept. Oct. 1937 
Ohio : 1,055,450 966,800 1,055,546 


Allegheny . 248,650 223,300 270,325 
Monongahela 1,595,300 1,421,850 1,954,068 


Totals 2,899,400 2,611,950 3,279,939 


Auto Output Off 


@ With many automobile plants 
shut down over Thanksgiving, pro- 
duction last week totaled 84,930 
cars, according to estimates of 
Ward’s Reports. This was a de- 
crease of 11,805 from the 96,735 as- 
semblies in week ended Nov. 19, and 
constituted the first reversal since 
the week ended Sept. 17. 
Week Ended 


Nov. 26 Nov. 19 
General Motors 40,125 44,250 
CUryeier «02s. P 20,840 24,950 
POPS G45 6.5 ; 14,000 16,975 
All others ... oe 9,965 10,560 


For further comparisons see page 
30. 





PRODUCTION 


@ STEELWORKS operations last 
week increased in three producing 
centers, declined in seven and re- 
mained stationary in two. The na- 
tional rate is estimated at 62 per 
cent, 1 point below the preceding 
week. In most cases the holiday 
had little effect. 

Chicago Loss of 1.5 points to 
58.5 per cent resulted from three in- 
terests curtailing slightly and two 
others adding to output. 

Cleveland — Declined 2.5 points to 
77 per cent, two open hearths being 
taken off at the middle of the week. 

Detroit Unchanged at 82 per 
cent, the same rate expected to pre- 
vail this week. 

Central eastern seaboard—Down 
2 points to 34 per cent as some mills 
lost time because of the holiday. An 
increase is expected this week when 
one producer adds a fifth open 
hearth. 

Cincinnati Dropping of one 
open hearth caused the rate to re- 
cede 5 points to 70 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala. Increased 7 
points to 75 per cent, with 16 open 
hearths active. Ensley rail mill of 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co 
will start Nov. 28 on small accumu- 
lation of orders. 

Buffalo — Gained 2 points to 51 
per cent, as Bethlehem Steel Co. add- 
ed two open hearths. Production at 
the middle of the week reached 53 
per cent, dropping slightly when one 
open hearth was taken off by anoth- 
er interest for repairs. 

Pittsburgh Some slackening be 
cause of holiday layoffs caused the 
rate to decline 2 points to 50 per 
cent. 

Wheeling Unchanged at 66 per 
cent, with 26 open hearths in pro- 
duction. 

St. Louis Down 3 points to 48.5 
per cent, one open hearth being 
taken off for repairs. This will be 
replaced by another this week. 

New England — Declined 6 points 
to 74 per cent. 

Youngstown, O. Advanced 1 
point to 61 per cent. An anticipat- 
ed reduction did not materialize and 
furnaces scheduled were kept ac 
tive. The rate is expected to con. 
tinue unchanged this week. Active 
units include 54 open hearths, two 
bessemers and 14 blast furnaces. 


@ Consumption of iron and steel 
scrap by the steel industry in 1937 
totaled 38,006,272 gross tons, 4.5 per 
cent over 36,358,133 tons in 1936, 
according to the bureau of mines, 
department of interior. Steel ingot 
production in 1937 was up 5.9 per 
cent from 1936. 








MEN or INDUSTRY 





@ GUNTHER A. JACOBS has been 
elected a vice president, Firth-Ster- 
ling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. He 
will continue as resident manager in 
Detroit and will make his headquar- 
ters at the company’s new ware- 
house and sintered carbide plant at 
8330 West Chicago boulevard. 
° 
J. M. Franklin, assistant superin- 
tendent, Holt, Ala., operations of 
Central Foundry Co., has become 
general manager. 
SJ 
James H. McGraw Jr., chairman 
and president, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. Inec., has been elected 
to the board of the American Ar- 
bitration association, New York. 
+ 
C. Wesley Brainard, associated 
with the Union Steam Pump Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., 40 years, the 
past 17 as president, has announced 
his retirement, effective Dec. 1. 
° 


Austin Webster has been appoint- 
ed resident sales representative in 
the southeastern states for the Flex- 
ible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago. He 
has been identified with the company 
16 years. 

¢ 


H. F. Devens, chairman of the 
board, Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., has 
changed his headquarters from 
Pittsburgh to the company’s New 
York office, 50 Church street. 

¢ 

A. W. Herron Jr., manager of wire 
sales since 1935, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed manager of warehouse 
sales. He also served as _ district 
sales manager at Cincinnati for a 
number of years. 

Mr. Herron is succeeded as mana- 
ger of wire sales by J. E. Timber- 
lake who started with Jones & 
Laughlin in 1919 and has been in 
the wire sales department since 
1925. 


+ 


Walter Jehu has been appointed 
district manager at Boston for Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. 
He formerly was general manager, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

. 


Fred A. Melmoth, vice president 
and works manager, Detroit Steel 
Castings Co., Detroit, will present 
the official exchange paper of the 
American Foundrymen’s _ associa- 
tion before the 1939 conference of 
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the Institute of British Foundry- 
men, London, June 12-17. 
¢ 
Frank L. Foote, formerly adver- 
tising manager, Hastings Mfg. Co., 
Hastings, Mich., has joined Mare- 
mont Automotive Products Inc., 
Chicago, as sales promotion man- 
ager. 
° 
W. L. Brown, plant manager the 
past 22 years of the York, Pa., divi- 
sion, American Chain & Cable Co., 
has retired from active service. He 
will, however, remain in York in 
a consulting capacity. He has served 
30 years with the company. 
¢ 
Duane E. Steinle, the past year 
associated with the New Britain- 
Gridley Machine division of New 
Britain Machine Co., New Britain, 
Conn., has been transferred to De- 
troit, where he will be identified with 
the sales engineering staff. 
* 


E. Kent Hubbard, of Middletown, 
Conn., has been re-elected president, 





4. W. Herron Jr. 





J. E, Timberlake 





Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut Inc., Hartford, Conn., for 
the twenty-ninth successive year. 


John H. Goss, president, Scovill 
Mfg. Co., Waterbury, has been re- 
elected vice president; and Harold 
D. Fairweather, treasurer, Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hart- 


ford, elected treasurer. 
+ 
Henry R. Hanson has joined the 
sales organization of William K. 
Stamets, Cleveland, machine tool 
dealer, and will wcrk out of the 
Cleveland office. Mr. Hanson was 
formerly sales representative for 
Latrobe Tool Co. in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. 
¢ 
J. Stanley McCord has been named 
district manager at Philadelphia for 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, IIL, 
with headquarters in the Otis build- 
ing. He will have charge of cold 
finished steel sales. Mr. McCord 
was formerly with the company’s 
Cleveland office. 


¢ 

Carl W. Schaffner has resigned as 
foundry manager, Spencer Heater 
division, Lyceming Mfg. Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., to become general 
plant manager, Hart & Crouse Co., 
New York. He has been succeeded 
by L. D. Brady, of Detroit. 


¢ 
Walter Jeffrey has been promoted 
to assistant general sales manager, 
Leonard Refrigerator division, Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., Detroit. He has 
been with the corporation nine years 
in various executive capacities. 
+ 
W. O. Bates Jr., who recently was 
transferred from the San Leandro, 
Calif., offices of Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., to become head of the patent 
department at Peoria, Ill., has been 
appointed a vice president. 


+ 

James P. Selvage has resigned 
as director of public relations, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
effective Jan. 1, to establish his own 
public relations organization. He 
will, however, continue to serve the 
association in an advisory capacity. 

. 

W. J. Wisner, formerly assistant 
manager of American Chain & Ca- 
ble Co.’s plant in York, Pa., has 
been made manager of the com- 
pany’s plant in Adrian, Mich. He 
succeeds E. A. Heckert, who has 
been transferred to the electric 
welding plant in New York. 

. 

Charles T. Ray, president, B. F. 
Avery & Sons Co., Louisville, Ky., 
has been elected president, Farm 
Equipment institute, Chicago. W. L. 
Clark, vice president, J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis., has been elected chair- 
man of the executive committee, 
members of which are: W. D. 
James, president, James Mfg. Co., 
Fort Atkinson, Wis.; C. B. Schmidt, 
general manager, DeLaval Separa- 
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tor Co., Chicago; H. S. Lord, vice 
president, French & Hecht Inc., 
Davenport, Iowa; W. A. Roberts, 
general sales manager, Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; George 
S. Hooper, secretary, Southern 
Plow Manufacturers’ association, and 
H. C. Angster, secretary-director, 
National Association of Domestic 
and Farm Equipment and Allied 
Products Manufacturers, Chicago. 
F. H. Clausen, president, Van 
Brunt Mfg. Co., Horicon, Wis., has 
been elected first vice president of 
the institute. 
¢ 

Moses Shapiro, New York. at- 
torney, has been appointed by the 
New York chapter of the Institute 
of Scrap Iron and Steel Inc. and the 
Waste Material Workers union as 
impartial chairman for labor rela- 
tions of the scrap iron and steel in- 
dustry in greater New York. 

. 

William B. Coleman, consulting 
chemist and metallurgist, has been 
appointed to the membership com- 
mittee, Franklin institute, Phila- 
delphia. He is secretary-treasurer, 
Metropolitan Philadelphia chapter, 
American Foundrymen’s _associa- 
tion, and a pst nresident, American 
Society for Metals. 

¢ 


Glenn L. Martin, president, Glenn 
L. Martin Co.. Baltimore, has been 
appointed by Governor-elect Herbert 
R. O’Conor of Maryland to a non- 
partisan, citizens’ committee of nine 
members which is to make a sur- 
vey of state departments and insti- 
tutions, and recommend steps for 
reorganization and efficient onera- 
tion. 

o 

C. C. Abbott, Dayton, O., who rep- 
resents the Newport Rolling Mill 
Co., Newport, Kv., and affiliated 
companies, the Andrews Steel Co. 
and the Globe Iron Roofing & Cor- 
rugating Co., has also been ap- 
pointed representative in that area 
for the Washington Tin Plate Co., 
Washington, Pa., and for the bar 
division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Chicago. 

. 

Walker W. Stevenson, Erick Lar- 
son and Alva O. Greist, well known 
in the public utility, coal, metallurgi- 
cal and related industries, have or- 
ganized the consulting engineering 
firm of Stevenson, Greist and Lar- 
son, with headquarters at 270 Broad- 
way, New York, for plant design 
and operation, appraisals and tax 
studies. 

+ 

Mell E. Trammell, Republic Steel 
Corp., Alabama City, Ala., has been 
elected general chairman, executive 
committee, metals section, National 
Safety council, Chicago. H. J. Grif- 
fith, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has been made _ vice 
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Frank A, Frey 


Who has been elected president and 

treasurer, Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., 

Milwaukee, manufacturer of sheet metal 

stampings and steel containers, as noted 
in STEEL, Nov. 21, page 22 


chairman, and Irvin A. Brink- 
man, Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pitts- 
burgh, secretary and news letter 
editor. 

Committee chairmen are: Con- 
test, H. J. Spoerer, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., East Chicago, 
Ind.; engineering, R. H. Ferguson, 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland; 
fire prevention, W. T. Filmer, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O.; foundry, J. A. Col- 
trin, National Radiator Corp.; 
health, Dr. A. G. Kammer, Inland 
Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind.; 
membership, H. H. Henry, Otis 
Steel Co., Cleveland; poster, Fred 
E. Warr, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; program, John 
P. O’Rourk, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Sparrows Point, Md.; publicity, Earl 
Fyler, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Chicago; railway carbuilders, P. J. 
Brand, Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Chicago; statistics, N. B. Mac- 
Hose, Bethlehem Steel Co., Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y. 

” 


Francis Hodgkinson professor at 
Columbia university, and consulting 
engineer, New York, will be present- 
ed with the Holley medal at the fif- 
ty-ninth annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers in New York, Dec. 6, for 
“meritorious services in the devel- 
opment of the steam turbine.” 

Other awards to be given that 
same night by the society are: Wor- 
cester Reed Warner medal to Law- 
ford H. Fry, railway engineer, Edge- 
water Steel Co., Pittsburgh, for 
“written contributions relating to 
improved locomotive design and 
utilization of better materials in rail- 
way equipment”; Melville medal 
to Alphonse I. Lipetz, chief consult- 
ing engineer in charge of research, 
American Locomotive Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., for his paper on “The 


Air Resistance of Railroad Equip- 
ment”; Pi Tau Sigma medal to Wil- 
frid E. Johnson, engineer, General 
Electric Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., for 
outstanding achievement in mechan- 
ical engineering for 1938. 


DIED: 


@ JOHN A. BRYANT, 58, vice presi- 
dent, Ferro Stamping & Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, Nov. 15 in that city. He was 
a member, American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 

+ 

Alfred Johnson, 76, superintend- 
ent, Washburn Wire Co., New York, 
Nov. 18. 

s 

Gustave R. Loesch, 68, founder 
and president, Lake Erie Foundry 
Co., Buffalo, Nov. 15. 

o 

Frank D. Carrico, 65, a special 
machine designer for the Nationa! 
Broach Co., in Detroit, recently. 

* 

Samuel G. Rea, vice president, 
Standard Railway Equipment Co., 
New York, in that city, Nov. 16. 

+ 

Car] Ernest Pioch, 45, automotive 
engineer and a former sales en- 
gineer for Frederick Colman & 
Sons, tool works, recently in Detroit. 

* 

Charles S. Dundore, 70, president, 
Dundore Mfg. Co., Reading, Pa., re- 
cently from injuries sustained in an 
automobile accident. 

+ 

Adolph G. Drcegkamp, 63, secre 
tary, Droegkamp Furnace Co., Mil- 
waukee, maker of furnaces and air 
conditioning equipment, Nov. 9. 

aa 

David G. McIntyre, 76, president 
and a founder of Skagit Steel & 
Iron Works, Sedro Woolley, Wash., 
Nov. 10 at his home in that city. 

¢ 

Ira I. Paddock, 68, district sales 
manager at Fort Worth, Tex., Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver, 
for more than 35 years, in Fort 
Worth, Nov. 11. 

+ 

E. S. Roach, at his home in Erie, 
Pa., Nov. 10. Mr. Roach was presi 
dent, treasurer and a director, Penn 
Brass & Copper Co., Erie, and also 
treasurer, Bury Compressor Co., 
Erie. 

+ 

Joseph A. Boyden, 62, secretary, 
Van Dorn Iron Works, Cleveland, 
and a former vice president of the 
firm, in Cleveland, Nov. 15. Mr. 
Boyden was first employed by the 
company in 1917, and was vice pres- 
ident several years until 1937. 
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Mobility and New Ideas Often Give 
“Little Fellow’ Competitive Advantage 


By BARTON W. MURRAY 


@ AFTER code committees repre- 
senting a few hundred industries 
had taken turns in sprinkling cigar 
ashes on the floor of my office in 
Washington during the early days 
of NRA, it seemed to me one of the 
most serious problems in American 
industry was reflected in the re- 
peated statements of many small 
manufacturers that eventually they 
would be forced out of business by 
their big competitors. 

New regulations were urged as 
curbs on the heavyweights before 
they could land so many _ hard 
punches the small fellows would be 
compelled to toss in the sponge. 

Well, those proposed regulations 
are not in effect; competition seems 
to be tougher than ever, and yet I 
notice very few sponges on the floor 
of the ring. Right now I believe 
the big fellows never will lick the 
little ones, because the rules that 
really count in this David and 
Goliath struggle are natural rules, 
fundamentally more effective than 
any prescribed codes of fair com- 
petition or trade practice guides 
ever can be. 


Should Encourage Fair Practices 


I do not mean to say, of course, 
that fair practices in business should 
not be encouraged. Like most any 
other person in industry, I’m for 
everything in the Lord Fauntleroy 
line that might tend to make life 
sweeter. But whether there are rea- 
sonably fair competitive conditions 
or not, I believe that a scrap be- 
tween the small manufacturer and 
the large is not going to wind up 
with the small man on the floor. 
There are many reasons for this 
opinion, but I am frank to say I 
would not put myself way out on 
a limb by expressing it publicly if 
I had not talked intimately with 


many business executives about 
their toughest competitive prob- 
lems. 


Perhaps it should be said that in 
the early days of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, before all those harsh 
words were slung back and forth, 
I was division administrator of 
NRA, responsible for the supervi- 
sion of the codes for more than 400 
manufacturing industries which 
turn out almost everything from 
battleships to pins. The capital in- 
vestment in these industries exceeds 
twenty billions of dollars, and more 
than five million employes were gov- 
erned by the codes in my division. 

If you want to get an earful about 


te 
bo 


rugged competition, try to referee 
the battles in a few hundred as- 
sorted industries. You surely would 
hear plenty about the headaches in- 
cidental to every type of business 
organization. And you would, I 
think, join me in the opinion that 
the size of the company is no indi- 
cation of how long, or how well, it 
can stand toe to toe with its rivals. 


Delegation of Authority 


Let’s consider a few things that 
determine effectiveness in competi- 
tion. Take the question of executive 
direction, for instance. The head of 
a great corporation must delegate 
so much authority that most of the 
actual business of the company is 
done by lesser men. These sub- 
ordinates also supply many of the 
opinions and facts on which the 
principal executive must rely when 
making important decisions. 

The boss of a relatively small out- 
fit is matching his brains then 
with the lesser men of the big com- 
panies in many phases of business, 
without the handicap of wondering 
what the man on the next rung of 
the ladder will think if things go 
slightly haywire. 

The daily routine of the average 
small manufacturer brings him in 
on all important deals, from begin- 
ning to end, and when final decisions 
are necessary he makes them on the 
basis of first-hand information. 
Small companies have an asset in 
the day-to-day direction of the busi- 
ness by the top man, which is not 
entirely offset by the genius of the 
big corporation executive. 

The LEVIATHAN was not junked 
merely because it was old. There 
are plenty of ships now sailing the 
seas and earning a profit for op- 
erators who worried about competi- 
tion when the big ship made her 
maiden voyage. But the LEvra- 
THAN, under modern competitive 
conditions proved too big, with too 
much overhead. Many large cor- 
porations I know are_ industrial 
Leviathans. Is it enough to say 
only that? 

It is true, of course, that big com- 
panies have an advantage when buy- 
ing materials because of increased 
buying power, but that huge buying 
power sometimes does not balance 
the heavy overhead when business 
slows down. 

Many small operators can squeeze 
through a dull period that eats up 
the funds of top-heavy companies. 





In times of slack demand economies 
are possible in small companies that 
would wreck a big one. And when 
business picks up after a let-down 
the small outfit can get away to a 
flying start while the giant is get- 


ting untangled. It costs a lot for 
a big organization to slow down or 
get going to meet fluctuations in 
demand, so the benefits of mass pro- 
duction cannot always be achieved. 

When it comes to research, the 
huge organizations have an edge be- 
cause they can afford the expense 
of experimental work, but not all 
new ideas originate in laboratories 

not by a long shot. The practical 
manufacturer on top of the ball in 
a small plant can get ideas, too, and 
he can put them into effect with- 
out consulting a third vice president. 

Mass production plants ordinarily 
are not geared to make new prod- 
ucts until the demand has been 
clearly established. Meanwhile, the 
small manufacturer has the market 
at a price that should yield a profit, 
and while he is rolling around on 
the floor with buyers trying to keep 
that profit, he is more likely to 
learn what the customers want in 
the way of new stuff than the 
sheltered head of a big company 
possibly could glean from a de- 
tached study prepared by a research 
department. Human nature keeps 
demand for new products constant. 


Trends Point to Demand 


Now, I agree that it is not the 
softest job to think up ideas, but 
an intelligent start can be made by 
careful observation of the trend of 
the demand for things that might 
be produced in a given plant. For 
many years the trend certainly has 
been away from transportation by 
slow-moving vehicles, away from 
large homes for the average family, 
away from heavy articles for every- 
day use, to cite a few examples. 

Somewhere within the frame- 
work of every such broad trend 
there exist many minor twists that 
call for new goods or new develop- 
ments of articles already in use. 
I think the alert small manufac- 
turer is well equipped to lead in 
providing new things. If the de- 
mand grows sufficiently to warrant 
mass production, and big factors 
enter the field so aggressively that 
the price level sinks, I say to the 
little fellow that he should step 
elsewhere and let the big boys slug 
it out on price or services. 

Making new stuff fora changing 
world will keep the little fellow in 
the game, and if he rings the bell 
good and hard, he will soon be one 
of the big ones. 

The author was division administrator 
of NRA, supervising codes for more than 
400 manufacturing industries. His views, 
gained from many contacts in that ca- 
pacity, are interestine. but publication 


does not necessarily imply agreement.— 
The Editors. 
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Steel Goes to Farm in Prefabricated 
Buildings; Group Takes 12'/2 Tons 


@ TENNESSEE Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. last week shipped the 
first of 12 units of prefabricated 
farm buildings to sites selected 
by the farm security administration 
in Alabama, Georgia and South 
Carolina. 

Each unit includes five buildings 

-dwelling, barn, chicken house, 
outdoor pantry, and sanitary out- 
house. After months of research, 
designing and experimental work 
by the steel company and FSA en- 
gineers, a satisfactory type of steel 
farm building construction was per- 
fected. The FSA immediately asked 
for bids and the Tennessee com- 
pany was awarded the contract to 
supply 12 units. 

The dwelling contains five rooms, 
living room, three bedrooms, and 
combination kitchen and_ dining 
room. Two large closets and a 
pantry are included and space is 
available for a bathroom if desired. 

Approximately six tons of steel 
is used in the house. All the 
foundation structure, the frame, 
sides, roof, exterior door, and win- 
dow trims and fireplace are steel. 
Floors and doors are of wood. An 
insulating wall board is used as 
interior finish for walls and ceilings. 


This also serves as insulation. 
Approximately 12% tons of steel 


is required for the five buildings. 


Outbuildings are all steel. 

Complete prefabrication enables 
swift erection by bolting together 
the pre-formed panels. Such work 
may be performed by the farmer, 
or purchaser, with a few helpers. 

Even foundations are _ prefabri- 
cated. The piers are formed from 
two hot-rolled steel channels, shop- 
welded to a steel footing plate, and 
coated with asphalt by a hot-dipping 
process. 

Inside partitions of the dwelling 
are insulating wall board surfaces 
supported on steel frames. Steel 
joists support the wood floor. 

A steel fireplace with jacket en 
closure and circulating air features 
provides a central heating system, is 
economical, furnishes a_ constant 
flow of warm air throughout the 
house. 

The barn contains a corn crib, 
two compartments for animals, a 
compartment for implement storage 
and a hay loft. It is 20 feet wide 


and 32 feet deep. The poultry house 


is 10 x 12 feet and the outdoor pant 
ry, 8 x 12. 


Both dwelling and outbuildings 





‘‘Raw Material’’ for Huge Gear 
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@ Not just a big wheel, but raw material received by Lewis Foundry & Machine 
division of Blaw-Knox Co., from its sister division, Union Steel Castings, for a 


gear to be part of a continuous mill drive. 


The casting weighs 35,300 pounds, 


15 feet in diameter, face width 25 inches, vanadium alloy composition 
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will be available in several attrac- 
tive designs and dimensions. The 
type of construction readily lends 
itself to expansion. 

The buildings are weather tight 
through the use of overlapping 
crimps, or grooves, in the metal 
sheets. 

Dwelling walls have a lower con 
ductivity value than a 13-inch brick 
wall, meaning it requires longer 
for heat or cold to penetrate to the 
interior of the steel dwelling than 
to an enclosure within brick walls 
13 inches thick. This is achieved by 
the insulating wall board and by a 
novel method of ventilating the at- 
tic and the area between the outer 
and inner walls. 

As long-term financing may be re 
quired in some cases, ranging up 
to 40 years, steel appears to have 
an advantage over other materials, 
due to its durability and low mainte 
nance cost. 

(For illustration of dwelling see 
STEEL, Feb. 21, p. 22.) 


McKee Booklet Covers 
Iron, Steel Industry 


@ Arthur G. McKee & Co., en- 
gineers and contractors, Cleveland, 
have published a booklet on the 
magnitude and character of the iron 
and steel industry in the United 
States, compiled by its research and 
statistical staff. 

It was prepared originally for dis- 
tribution to members of the British 
Iron and Steel institute and Insti- 
tute of Metals of Great Britain on 
the occasion of their proposed visit 
to the United States in October. 
When the trip was canceled the pub- 
lication was in an advanced stage 
and was carried through. Copies 
have been sent members of the two 
British societies as well as iron and 
steel executives in this country. 

It covers raw materials, with maps 
showing distribution of reserves, 
pig iron and ingot producing capac- 
ities, their geographic distribution, 
and information on finished steel 
products. Numerous _ illustrations 
show representative plants, and 
tables present’ salient statistical 
matter. 


Koppers Merges Divisions 


@ Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, has 
merged its Western Gas division, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., with its Bartlett 
Hayward division, Baltimore. Sales 
and engineering activities will be 
moved from Ft. Wayne to Balti- 
more, Dec. 1. 

This is a step in simplification of 
corporate structure’ started two 
years ago. Walter F. Perkins, vice 
president of Koppers Co., will be in 
direct charge of manufacture, en- 
gineering and sales of all products 
of the combined divisions. 
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SAVE 
FUEL 


by 
increasing 
boiler 


feedwater 


temperature 





Worthington Storage Type Deaerating Feedwater Heater with copper-bearing 
steel shell . . . capacity 400,000 Ib. per hour ... storage capacity 7,500 
gallons. This heater is being installed by a prominent manufacturer. 


WORTHINGTON DEAERATING FEEDWATER HEATERS 
will produce the maximum obtainable feedwater 


temperature from the heating steam. 





AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


REFRIGERATION AND 
ICE PLANT EQUIPMENT 


AIR AND GAS COMPRESSORS 
STEAM TURBINES 
DIESEL ENGINES 

GAS ENGINES 


CENTRIFUGAL HIGH-PRESSURE 
BOILER FEED PUMPS 


DIRECT-ACTING STEAM, POWER, 
AND ROTARY PUMPS 


DEEP WEEL, SUMP, AND 
DRAINAGE PUMPS 


STEAM CONDENSERS AND 
AUXILIARIES 


STEAM-JET EJECTORS 


PORTABLE COMPRESSORS AND 
AIR TOOLS 


For street. . trench .. conduit service 
V-BELT DRIVES 
LIQUID METERS 
* 


Literature on request 
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Also... by removing free oxygen from the 
feedwater ... they 


@ Increase boiler efficiency 
@ Reduce boiler repairs 
@ Reduce boiler cleaning 


®@ Prolong life of both boiler and piping 


ORTHINGTON Feedwater Heaters are built to meet individual 

plant requirements. There is a type and size for every condition 

.and the services of experienced Worthington engineers are 
available for a study of any feedwater problem. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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WASHINGTON 
@ AFTER months of preliminary 
work, the national economic com- 
mittee ‘will begin its monopoly in- 
vestigation Dec. 1. How long these 
hearings will continue is a matter 
of conjecture, but they will adjourn 
over the Christmas holidays. 

As indicated in these columns 
several weeks ago, three govern- 
ment experts will first give testimony 
to lay the ground work for the 
future hesrings. They will be Dr. 
Willard Thorp, representing the de- 
partment of commerce, Dr. Isador 
Lubin, chief of the bureau of labor 
statistics, and Leon Henderson, 
secretary of the economic commit- 
vee. 

Unless there is some change in 
the plan, following their testimony 
the hearings will focus on the use, 
distribution and pooling of patents 
in the automotive industry. The 
same line will then be followed in 
relation to the glass industry. 

“In connection with the nature of 
the hearings,’ said Senator O’Ma- 
honey, chairman of the committee, 
last week, “it is worth-while to call 
attention to the fact that in Section 
3 (b) of the resolution by which the 
committee was created, the depart- 
ments of justice, labor, treasury, 
and commerce, and the federal trade 
commission and the securities and 
exchange commission, are directed 
to appear before the committee and 
present evidence by examination of 
witnesses and the introduction of 
documents and reports. 

“The hearings for which arrange- 
ments were made today are being 
conducted under that section of the 
resolution. It is to be remembered 
that the committee itself has the 
authority to hold any other hear- 
ings that it may desire to hold, but 
nothing has been done with respect 
to that phase of its powers. 


“The thought of the committee in 
arranging for this introductory 
statement is that it would be help- 
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ful to have this outline drawn of 
industry and commerce with special] 
emphasis on employment and un- 
employment and payrolls. 

“It will be a factual delineation of 
changes in the industrial status of 
the country, of production and dis- 
tribution, and the effect of these 
various factors not only upon em- 
ployment and unemployment, but 
also upon the national income. 

“Following this introductory state- 
ment the department of justice, 
which has been working with the 
department ‘of commerce and the 
federal trade commission in the 
study of patents, will begin the pre 
sentation of that part of the study. 
The first segment of this presenta- 
tion will have to do with the use, 
distribution and the pooling of 
patents in the automobile industry. 
After that has been completed, the 
same agencies will put on a similar 
hearing with respect to patents in 
the glass industry. 

“This committee is going to try to 
do a constructive job. I know it is 
going to be very important.” 


ONLY ONE BUSINESS MAN 
CHOSEN FOR LIMA MEETING 


Apparently reflecting the attitude 
of the present administration to- 
ward business, only one person left 
this country the latter part of last 
week to attend the eighth Pan-Amer- 
ican conference at Lima, Peru, open 
ing on Dec. 9, who could in any way 
be said to represent business. He 
was appointed only after strenuous 
efforts had been put forth by of- 
ficials of the department of com 
merce. 

Secretary of State Hull and a 
large delegation sailed from New 
York last week, including as dele- 


" 
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gates two representatives of labor, 
one from the CIO and the other 
from the AFL. It was. only 
after the most strenuous kind of ef 
fort had been made that E. P. 
Thomas, formerly attached to a sub 
sidiary of the United States Steel 
Corp. was appointed to go with the 
delegation, not as a delegate as were 
the representatives of labor, but 
as an advisor. Mr. Thomas at pres 
ent is connected with the foreign 
trade council. This is said to be 
the first time that delegates from 
the United States have not included 
representatives of business. 

Dr. Alexander V. Dye, director of 
the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce, went to Lima as an ad- 
visor to Secretary Hull and two com 
mercial attaches of the bureau will 
be at Lima as personal advisors to 
Dr. Dye. They are Merwin Bohan 
who is located at San Diego, Chile, 
and Julian Greenup, who is located 
at Lima. 

Twenty-two Western Hemisphere 
governments will be represented at 
the Lima conference. The meetings 
are in the nature cf economic and 
cultural conferences and are meant 
to solidify Mr. Roosevelt’s good 
neighbor policy. 

Business had been deliberately 
overlooked by the state department 
in naming delegates, despite the 
fact the labor unions are represent 
ed. It was not until the eleventh 
hour that Mr. Thomas was selected. 
This is an interesting incident in 
view of the fact that the United 
States is trying to extend its for 
eign trade with the Western Hem 
isphere. 


THREE BATTLESHIPS TO 
COST $225,000,000 

The navy department has an 
nounced award of three new 35,000 
ton battleships at a cost of approxi 
mately $150,000,000. When the 
armament and ammunition outlays 
for these ships are made it is an 
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ticipated the total cost will be $225,- 
000,000. 

One of the battleships will be 
built by the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., at $49,- 
540,000, not including the main pro- 
pelling machinery which the gov- 
ernment furnishes, and to this 
amount $26,000,000 must be added 
as the expected cost of armament, 
guns and ammunition which the 
navy supplies. 

Another award went to the Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corp., Quincy, 
Mass., at $49,815,C00 to which there 
must also be added $26,000,000. The 
third ship was awarded to the Nor- 
folk navy yard. 

Award for a fourth ship has been 
delayed pending further study of 
the bid received. Opening of bids on 
these vessels was postponed three 
times because the shipbuilding com- 
panies found it almost impossible 
to estimate costs, because it has 
been so long since a new battleship 
was built in the United States. 


43 SHIPS ORDERED BY 
MARITIME COMMISSION 


The United States maritime com- 
mission has accepted the low bid of 
$2,443,000 each, submitted Oct. 18 
by Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Kearny, N. J., for the construc- 
tion of six C-3 cargo ships. 

This award brings the total of 
new ships ordered this year by the 
commission, either for its own ac- 
count or in co-operation with pri- 
vate operators, to 43, or within 
seven vessels of its minimum annual 
quota under a program designed to 
effect a systematic and orderly re- 
placement of obsolete merchant ton- 
nage. 


TEST WELDING ON NEW 
DESIGN OF CENTER SILL 

In the building of railroad rolling 
stock it is axiomatic that changes in 
design to simplify fabrication must 
never be allowed to interfere with 
strength and safety in service. 

To make certain that a contem- 
plated change in the proportions of 
a stainless steel center sill for high- 
speed railroad passenger cars would 
not impair the strength, tests re- 
cently were conducted at the Nna- 
tional bureau of standards on two 
specimens of center sills fabricated 
by the Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. 

The center sill of a car is its back- 
bone, running from one set of draft 
gear to the other, taking all the buf- 
fing and pulling stresses, besides 
serving as the principal member to 
which the trucks and superstructure 
are attached. 

In the development of modern 
high-speed, light-weight equipment, 
in which field the Budd company has 
played a leading part, an unusual 
design of center sill was developed. 

The sill is fabricated from four 
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pieces of corrosion-resistant stain- 
less steel joined by shot welding. 
In this type of construction every 
joint in the long box-like structure 
must be accessible to the electrodes 
of the welding machine. This con- 
dition is obtained by making both 
sides of every joint within reach 
from the outside. However, one of 
the two specimens submitted al- 
lowed only a comparatively small 
space in which to carry out certain 
of the welding operations. By 
changing the proportions in the sec- 
ond specimen, greater space was al- 
lowed, but the question arose as to 
how this would affect the strength. 

Under test in the bureau’s 10,000,- 
000-pound machine, said to have the 
highest capacity of any testing ma- 
chine in the world, it was found 
that the section which was easier 
to fabricate was actually stronger 
than the other section. At a load of 
1,175,000 pounds slight buckling of 
the flanges was observed. The max- 
imum load attained was 1,456,000 
pounds. Needless to say, this is far 
greater than any stress to which the 
center sill would be subjected in 
normal service. 


POINTS OUT MERITS IN 
INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENTS 


The widespread introduction of 
measurement devices and automatic 
control instruments in industry has 
speeded up production, improved 
the quality of products, reduced 
costs and increased the productivity 
of labor. This is shown by a re- 
port entitled “Industrial Instruments 
and Changing Technology,” pre- 


pared by the natiofial research 
project of the PWA. 
Although industrial instruments 


have in some instances served to dis- 
place labor, Corrington Gill, as- 
sistant administrator in charge of 
the research, pointed out in his 
letter of transmittal that they also 
have played an important role in 
the development of new services. 
Instruments make for precision 
control of processes and for ef- 
ficiency in the use of raw materials, 
machinery and equipment, the re- 
port states. Many modern manu- 
facturing plants employ several 
hundred instruments in their pro- 
duction processes and some of the 
larger concerns use thousands. 
Such industries as petroleum re- 
fining and automobile manufactur- 
ing, for example, rely heavily on 
instruments. In the heat-treating of 
steel, it is pointed out, skilled crafts- 
men used to judge the temperature 
of the steel by its color. The intro- 
duction of the pyrometer eliminated 
the need for this skill, but the op- 
eration still required manipulation 
to regulate the temperature. 
Development of a temperature 
controlling apparatus made the heat- 
treating process almost entirely 





report states. In- 
struments incorporating automatic 


automatic, the 


control features are gradually 
Superseding simple indicating and 
recording types. Instruments permit 
economies by the reduction of waste 
through maintenance of uniform 
operating conditions and by the use 
of cheaper raw materials. Inferior 
materials can be made into products 
equal in quality to those based on 
more expensive raw materials. 

“Instruments in some instances 
serve as direct substitutes for labor,” 
the report continues. “Relays, 
switches and other mechanisms 
which transfer the actions of an in- 
strument into automatic operations 
of a machine have eliminated man- 
ual workers.” 

The report also points out that 
the installation of industrial instru- 
ments sometimes results in changes 
in the specifications for available 
jobs. 

“Where a new skill is introduced 
it is likely to be of a different sort, 
for instance, one requiring an ability 
to read meters and perform calcula- 
tions.” 


PWA FUNDS ALLOTTED; 
TO SPEED UP PROJECTS 


Allotment of the $924,000,000 vot- 
ed for the PWA in the current spend- 
ing-lending recovery drive has been 
compieted, Administrator Ickes has 
announced. Of the total, $200,000,- 
000 was given for federal projects. 

“With allocations completed,” he 
said, “efforts will now be concen- 
trated on getting all projects under 
construction by the Jan. 1 deadline. 
No efforts will be spared to aid 
applicants in getting their jobs start- 
ed, but the deadline will be rigidly 
enforced.” 

He said construction already has 
begun on 1059 federal projects and 
on 48 per cent of the 6333 nonfed- 
eral projects. 

The total cost of nonfederal works 
for which allotments were made was 
placed at $1,477,995,426. 


FEDERAL IRON, STEEL AWARDS 


During the week ending Nov. 19, 
the government purchased $776,- 
878.45 worth of iron, steel and their 
products. These purchases were 
made under the Walsh-Healey act, 
and the items included: James B. 
Clow & Sons, Chicago, $10,145.71; 
Truscon Steel Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., $13,278.84; Elliott Co., Jean- 
nette, Pa., $84,496.40; Edge Moor 
Iron Works Inc., Edge Moor, Del., 
$144,170; Bethlehem Steel Co., Los 
Angeles, $30,519.50; C. Frederick 
Wolfe Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., $14,100; 
Dravo Corp., Neville Island branch, 
Pittsburgh, $28,515; Consolidated 
Steel Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, 
$16,483; Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., New York, $111,000; Na- 
tional Tube Co., Pittsburgh, $324,170. 
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No Longer “Toys”, Motor Scooters Now 


Take 1000 Tons of Metals Annually 


m@AS A MARKET for steel sheets 
and tubing, cast and malleable iron, 
aluminum and die cast zinc, manu- 
facture of motor scooters has shown 
surprising growth in the past two 
years, now taking more than 1000 
tons of metals annually. 

Before 1936 numerous attempts 
were made to produce light motor 
vehicles, such as motorized bicycles 
and “buckboards,” but none of these 
had enduring success. Early 1936 
saw the introduction of the motor 
scooter that today is proving com- 
mercially profitable for delivery and 
messenger services, light hauling 
work, and in recreational fields. 

At first the motor scooter was 
considered merely a fad. An early 
use was in amusement parks at 5 
cents a ride. Later bicycle shops 
rented them for 75 cents to a dollar 
an hour. 

Today these vehicles, because of 
low purchase price and operating 
expense, are more in demand for 
commercial than amusement pur- 
poses. Their use is spreading to 
large industrial plants for interde- 
partmental transportation, delivery, 
mail, payroll or light hauling. 

Average motor scooter, weighing 
about 115 pounds, hauls a weight 
of 300 pounds. Manufacturers 


claim an economy of 120 miles to a 
gallon of gasoline, point to easy 
maneuverability and garaging. 


In 1936 about 100 units were pro- 
duced monthly. Now close to 1700 
are coming off assembly lines, and 
it is estimated production this year 
will total 20,000. 

Moto-Scoot Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
makes about 50 per cent of them. 
This company began in May, 1936, 
with four men, an acetylene torch 
and a few fender tools, occupying 
half of the second floor of a factory 
building. In June, 1936, 65 units 
were produced. 

Today the company occupies the 
entire three-story building in which 
it made its start, has 75 employes, 
makes 850 scooters monthly. 


Developing New Models 


Moto-Scoots are produced in six 
models, ranging from a_e small 
scooter model to a deluxe three- 
wheeled model with sidecar. Sev- 
eral models have built-in package 
compartments, while extras include 
windshields, golf bag attachments 
and tow bars. 

New models being developed in- 
clude one more closely approaching 
the automobile in appearance. This 
will be a three-wheeled vehicle, with 
two in front and one, the power 
wheel, in rear. Engine will be en- 
closed by the rear deck, while the 
streamlined vehicle will have a long 
hood, unique spring suspension and 
steering wheel. Sport version of 





@ Demonstrating motor scooters on the roof of Chicago’s Merchandise Mart. 
These scooters, made by Moto-Scoot Mfg. Co., Chicago, weigh 115 pounds. 
Originally built for amusement, they now are finding wide commercial use 
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this model will resemble a midget 
racing automobile while the com- 
mercial car will have a large pack- 
age compartment built into the 
hood, placing the driver higher and 
farther to the rear. 

For use at world fairs and sim- 
ilar events a sightseeing model is 
being developed, to be coupled to a 
covered trailer, seating ten persons. 


See Government Move To 
Rule Industrial Prices 


@ THAT work of the _ national 
economic committee, sometimes 
called the O’Mahoney anti-monopoly 
committee, probably is a prelude to 
attempted federal control of indus- 
trial pricing policies is a conclusion 
reached by Allen W. Rucker and 
N. W. Pickering, business econo- 
mists. Farrel-Birmingham Co. Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn., has issued a book- 
let, No. 29 of a series, on “The Com 
ing Change in Federal Price Policy,” 
embodying this study. The authors 
say: 

“The price-raising fantasy has 
been overtaken by economic reali 
ties and must be abandoned. In 
turn, the second theory of price- 
balancing, which calls for lowering 
of industrial prices to the level of 
farm prices, is evidently to be given 
a trial... Having failed to bring 
and hold farm prices up to the level 
of industrial prices it is only 
natural that the administration 
should contend that depression is 
caused by high and rigid industrial 
prices, and that business manage- 
ment cannot longer be permitted to 
exercise its rights of pricing its own 
goods, but that pricing must be 
brought under government regula- 
tion.” 

tecommendations for government 
action to correct tendency toward 
price rigidity include: Relieve man- 
agement of burden of rigid wage 
rates and restricted working hours; 
amend legislation of Wagner act 
type, removing opportunity of ex- 
tremists to create labor strife to 
avoid readjustments in wages and 
price; remove threat of inflation by 
balancing the federal budget; en- 
courage investment of private capi- 
tal by removing hazards to profits 
from punitive legislation and gov- 
ernment competition with private 
business. 


Issues Steel Text Book 


J. Joseph W. Palmer, assistant 
chief of the metals and minerals 
division of the department of com- 
merce, has issued a pamphlet en- 
titled “Making Iron and Steel.” It 
covers the history of iron, what iron 
and steel are, and other funda- 
mentals about the industry. It has 
been prepared for schools and col- 
leges. 
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scarcely Aware of Their Presence 
90 Efficiently Do Hyatts Serve 


Steel mill engineers who each year specify thousands of 
Hyatt Roller Bearings for their equipment, new and change- 
over, know the incalculable performance values contributed 
by Hyatts. They further know how equally priceless to their 
equipment is the care-free long life these better bearings 
afford, even though the operators scarcely realize their 


presence, so dependably and efficiently do Hyatt Roller R 0 1 1 F R 


Bearings always serve. No wonder Hyatts are so exten- 


sively used in steel mills. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 7 FA K N C \ 


Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey, and San Francisco. 





Hyatt Roller Bearing Sales Company, Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
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@ STYLE and design of modern 
motor cars are much-argued points, 
despite the similarity which runs 
throughout the entire list of 1939 
models. Opinions vary probably as 
much as individual tastes vary, and 
what is “hot” today in a few short 
months may be as outmoded as last 
week’s turkey. 

Candid criticisms of motor car de- 
sign are rare, since critics usually 
must watch where they are step- 
ping, lest they tramp on the toes 
of the industry which is their bread 
and butter. Hence it was refreshing 
to hear the unflavored opinions of 
Henry Dreyfuss, noted industrial de- 
signer, who told members of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
here recently what he_ thought 
about the new models. 


“This year,” he said, “some of the 
designers have gone too far. Some 
radiators look as if they had 
pinched their noses between fore- 
finger and thumb preparatory to 
taking a good blow and then, gasp- 
ing, opened their mouths to show 
a good set of chromium louvers. 


“The idea of covering the run- 
ning boards of cars is fine and makes 
for sleekness and unity of form, but 
the sacrifice that has been made to 
do it must be deplored. On one 
of the best appearing cars, an other- 
wise finely proportioned door has 
been given a clubfoot to disguise the 
running board. 

‘It is pitiful that designers are 
required to rely on extraneous, ap- 
plied decoration to give eye appeal 
to cars. Some of the damnedest 
ornaments have appeared on cars— 
all in an effort to be different from 
the other fellow.” 

Mr. Dreyfuss significantly pointed 
out that designers in the automotive 
industry must be guided to a major 
extent by what the competition is 
doing and what the public wants or 
is believed to want. But, he added, 
“what a swell time some engineers 
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could have if, forgetting what the 
fellow next door is doing, they 
could design a car that would say 
power and strength and safety and 
speed, and in the natural evolution 
of that expression, would auto- 
matically say beauty!” 

While he did not pull any punches 
in his critical appraisal of designs, 
Dreyfuss made it plain that he con- 
sidered the New York show the best 
he had ever attended, that the in- 
dustry has well taken care of com- 
fort and safety in new models, that 
there are enough gadgets available 
to satisfy the most fastidious driver, 





















and that a magnificent array olf 
colors has been developed for car 
finishes. 

Now, let’s see what the automo- 
bile designer thinks on the subject. 

“Style is the watchword of today’s 
motorists,” says George W. Walker, 
who developed the design of the 
1939 Nash line of cars. He adds: 
“We sought, in designing the car, 
to establish a feeling of swift transi- 
tion, and we strove to Keep the ex 
terior lines clean and unembellished, 
in keeping with the best principles 
of aerodynamics. These principles 
result not only in grace and beauty, 
but also serve the functional pur- 
pose of producing a far quieter 
highway ride.” 

Headlights, an integral part of 
front fenders, concealed door hinges, 
tail-lights sunk smoothly into rear 
fenders are a few of the details mak- 
ing up aerodynamic streamlining. 
























@ Improved optical system 
for headlamp adjustment, 
carried on an overhead 
monorail conveyor, has 
been installed at the Ply- 
mouth plant for checking 
the accuracy of headlamp 
beams on cars coming off 
the assembly line. Lamp 
housings are now a rigid 
part of fender units, with 
reflectors carried in cradles 
which are adjusted by 
two screws in the top of 
the lamps just beneath 
the ornamental bezel 












All of them appear widely on 1939 
models. 

What of the car of the future? 
The next step appears to be the 
further smoothing out of front ends, 
removal of the center radiator grille 
to make the nose smooth, unbroken 
Sheet steel, and concentrating all 
front end ventilation in catwalk 
grilles or in the low  teeth-like 
louvers now used by some models. 
With this also may come a blending 
of fenders, both front and rear, into 
the body lines, making them integral 
parts of body stampings. Some 
1940 cars undoubtedly will embody 
this type of construction, which will 
necessitate complete elimination of 
running boards, and will bring about 
further widening of the body itself. 
Blending of fenders into bodies will 
mean a substantial saving in body 
steel, it is believed. 

Capital which Fisher Body has 
been able to make of the greater 
glass area and improved vision in 
its 1939 bodies likely will be fol- 
lowed by other makers, as observers 
at the shows already have noted 
this development a strong selling 
point. 


@ CHEER stories returning from 
the automobile shows are numerous. 
Packard showed one of its 12- 
cylinder models in New York, with 
a price tag of $53C0 on it. Early in 
the week a gentleman walked up 
to one of the salesmen in the ex- 
hibit, peeled $5300 in new bills from 
his roll and said he “would take that 
one.” A_ specially fitted Packard 
Super 8, finished in ruby maroon 
with dirigold trim and hardware, on 
display at the Los Angeles auto 
show, was snapped up quickly by 
Johnny Weismuller. 

Dirigold, incidentally, is a non- 
ferrous casting alloy with 9-10 per 
cent aluminum, 1.10-2. per cent 
nickel, 0-1.7 per cent tin and the 
balance copper. In the finished state 
it is difficult to distinguish from 
gold and has been used to fit up 
a number of special cars, including 
a Chrysler acquired some time ago 
by Major Bowes. 

Packard sales reports for the first 
ten days of November show more 
cars delivered than in the first ten- 
day period of any month this year, 
exceeding the first ten days of Oc- 
tober by 33 per cent. 


@ SOME important realignments in 
body suppliers are bound to develop 
when the huge new Ford press plant 
swings into operation shortly after 
the turn of the year. In fact, these 
realignments are already in proc- 
ess, and they point the way to some 
major changes in automobile com- 
panies themselves, if the dopesters 
can be believed. 

It is likely Briggs will evacuate 
the Ford Highland Park plant even- 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 


tually and Nash is reported already 
looking into the possibility of tak- 
ing an option on this property, which 
is centrally located and ideally suit- 
ed to automobile assembly work. 
Nash has been consolidating its op- 
erations in Wisconsin and all signs 
indicate that some time in the fu- 
ture the company will be moving 
to Detroit. The Wisconsin governor- 
elect, Julius P. Heil, is said to’ be 
making a determined effort to per- 
suade Nash to remain in Wisconsin, 
as well he might in view of the es- 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1936 1937 1938 

Jan....... 877,244 399,186 227,130 

Feb....... 800,810 383,900 202,589 

March.... 438,943 519,022 238,598 

TER 6s <> 527,625 553,231 238,133 

May...... 480,518 540,377 210,183 

June ..... 469,368 521,153 189,399 

|, eae 451,206 456,909 150,444 

ee 275,934 405,072 96,936 

Sept. .... 139,820 175,630 89,623 

Oct. .... 230,049 337,979 *250,000 

10 mos. .. 3,691,517 4,292,459 1,893,035 

Nov...... 405,799 376,629 ees 

Dec....... 518,958 347,349 

Year. ... 4,616,274 5,016,437 
*Estimated. 

Estimated by Ward’s Reports. 

Week ended: 1938 1937+ 
oo ig - GIR eo 68,360 91,905 
i enn 90,155 
DEE os a og oreekits 80,030 89,770 
BROW, Riess cb sso .ac.c ss. Se 85,325 
Nov. 19 . 96,735 85,757 


+tComparable week. 

(Production figures for the week 
ended Nov. 26 will be found on page 
19.) 





timated $6,000,000 annual tax bill of 
the company. But far-sighted ob- 
servers maintain it is a lost cause 
and eventually Nash will be entire- 
ly housed in Detroit, along with the 
Kelvinator refrigerator headquar- 
ters. 

Looking still further ahead, some 
forecasters see in the Nash-Kelvi- 
nator enterprise a future unit in the 
integration of Chrysler Corp., to 
cover the household equipment field. 
General Motors is well represented 
with affiliated companies in the do- 
mestic appliance field, and it is 
reasoned Chrysler will be making a 
logical step in moving in as a com- 
petitor. Already Chrysler has its 
Airtemp division to handle the air 
conditioning field. Kelvinator would 
serve the domestic refrigeration 
market, while the commercial re- 
frigeration field would be served by 
Universal Cooler Corp., which many 
now believe to have a_ working 
agreement with Kelvinator. Only 
recently a number of engineers left 


the Kelvinator company to go with 
Universal Cooler. 

This still leaves a gap in the 
washing machine and vacuum 
sweeper field, but a likely prospect 
to fill this niche is the Apex Elec- 
trical Mfg. Co. of Cleveland, and its 
affiliated enterprises. 

It must be remembered these pro- 
posed consolidations are all in an 
uncertain stage and there is noth- 
ing official about them. But, fitting 
them together makes an interesting 
picture for Chrysler in the domestic 
equipment field and would nicely 
round out the activities of this ag- 
gressive motor manufacturer. The 
connection between Chrysler and 
Nash-Kelvinator may appear re- 
mote at present, but George Mason, 
president of NSK, is a former Chrys- 
ler executive, is close to the execu- 
tive thinking of Chrysler, and has 
made a success in his new post. 

Incidentally, Chrysler’s net profit 
for nine months ended Sept. 30 was 
equivalent to $1.53 a share, com- 
pared with $9.29 in the same period 
of 1937. Sales for the three quar- 
ters were just a shade over half of 
the $572,217,107 reported in these 
months last year, but a rousing last 
quarter should appreciably better 
this showing. Earned surplus at 
the end of September was over 86 
millions, a gain of about $3,400,000 
in nine months. 


@ TEN years of diesel engine exper- 
iments have culminated in an- 
nouncement of the new Dodge-built 
diesel for 3-ton trucks. It is 6-cyl- 
inder, 4-cycle type, 331 cubic inch 
displacement, 14.5 to 1 compression 
ratio, supplying 95 horsepower at 
2600 revolutions per minute. The 
new power unit has_ full-length 
water jackets, valve seat inserts, 
chain driven camshaft, tin plated 
steel strut aluminum pistons with 
tin plated rings. Copper-lead bear- 
ings are used in conjunction with 
induction-hardened crankshaft jour- 
nals. 

Limitations imposed by the com- 
bustion chamber have required the 
use of overhead valves in the en- 
gine. The combustion chamber is 
of double-O shape with an auxiliary 
double chamber energy cell. With 
this design the fuel is injected 
across the minor axis of the cham- 
ber, a considerable portion entering 
the energy cell through a venturi- 
shaped passage. Combustion be- 
gins in the main chamber, but most 
of the fuel is ignited in the energy 
cell, thus keeping peak pressures 
from piston and bearings and pro- 
ducing a high degree of turbulence. 
Automatic control of injection tim- 
ing in accordance with engine speed, 
and speed-governed regulation of 
maximum fuel quantity are claimed 
to provide flexibility and freedom 
from objectionable exhaust smoke. 
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With over a hundred years devoted 
to making forgings for industry to 


serve asa proper background, Kropp 7 


Forge today offers an unparalleled 
forging service to machine and 
equipment builders. Die and Drop 
Forgings, Hammer Forgings, Upset 
Forgings, Heat Treated, Rough and 
Fully Machined Forgings, plus the 
facilities of a complete die shop for 
making drop and upset forging dies. 


More than ten acres of equipment 
facilities — manned and supervised 
by time-trained craftsmen — are 
available to you for making forgings 
of any size or type, of any finish, 
single or in quantity. Our work is 
making “forgings to your specifi- 
cations.” 

May we have the pleasure of quot- 
ing on your forgings requirements? 





KROPP FORGE COMPANY 
5301 W. Roosevelt Road 


Chicago, Illinois 


Geo. M. Meriwether H. J. Gentles D. W. Glanzer 
Birmingham, Ala. ro a Cleveland, Ohio 
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David C. Babcock 
Birmingham, Mich. 
W.H. Wadsworth 
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One of our large drop forging 

hammers and trimming presses 

for production of forged parts 
to 700 lbs. each in weight. 





A large flat die hammer draw- 
ing out a 17” round shaft from 


A corner in the Upset Forging 
Department where high pro- 
duction duplicate forgings 
are made. 
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@ AS TIME passes on it becomes increas- 
ingly apparent that business generally 
heralded the results of the Nov. 8 elections 
as the best business news since 1929. Busi- 
ness for the first time in these long years 
feels that the average voter in this country 
has become alarmed at the creation of 
twenty billion dollars of additional debt 
while ten million men remain unemployed, 
and is regaining confidence in the merits of 
the free enterprise system. As a result, 
business looks to the future with the first 
real burst of business confidence it has felt 
in all these years. 

It is well at this time to caution business 
that sanity is not yet definitely in the saddle. 
It remains to be seen whether federal and 
State governments will heed the changed 
thinking reflected by the election results. 
It remains to be seen what the next con- 
gress will do. It remains to be seen whether 
business will receive real encouragement 
from government, or whether it will be 
hampered by a stalemate. So business will 
do well not to count its chickens until they 
are hatched. 


American Industry Must Set 


Its Own House in Order 


Important among recent utterances is 
that by N. W. Prentis Jr., president, Arm- 
strong Cork Co. He warned business (STEEL 
of Nov. 21, p. 18) not to become reaction- 
ary, complacent and overconfident now 
that it is regaining the public’s ear. He 
urged business to adopt and maintain prac- 
tices which will help bring social and polit- 
ical evolution into line with industrial evo- 
lution. 

“The situation our country faces makes 
the call to American industry to set its own 
house in order particularly loud and clear,”’ 
said Mr. Prentis. “Business must come into 
the court of public opinion with clean hands 


Re-employment: Industry’s No. 1 Job 


if it is to render its full patriotic duty to 
the nation in this crucial period.”’ 

Only by affirmation of fundamental prin- 
ciples of business responsibilities, declared 
Mr. Prentis, can businessmen “provide the 
intelligent, far-seeing stewardship that will 
sterilize economic and political radicalism.”’ 

Business will do well to place no false in- 
terpretation on the recent election results. 
All that the average voter did on Nov. 8 
was to lodge an emphatic protest against 
governmental policies which had prevented 
an improvement in his state of happiness 
and security. The average voter does not 
know just how this happiness and security 
can be promoted. But unless his condition 
is improved he will register his discontent 
the next time he goes to the polls. 


Free Enterprise System Must 
Provide Work for All 


As long as ten million men remain unem- 
ployed, encouragement of the free enter- 
prise system in this country is bound to be 
hampered because of urgent demands on 
public office-holders that something be 
done, and done quickly, about this prob- 
lem. There will continue to be various be- 
liefs as to how our present ills are to be 
cured. Undoubtedly there will be additional 
legislative approaches on this and other 
problems that spring out of unemploy- 
ment—and some of them may prove harm- 
ful. 

Business will fare in the long run in ac- 
cordance with its ability to provide work 
and security to everybody able and willing 
to work. 

For a time public relations was ac- 
claimed as industry’s No. 1 job. Today, in- 
dustry’s No. 1 job is that of re-employment. 
Unless that problem is solved, little real 
improvement can be made in relations be- 
tween business and the general public. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


Upswing in Industrial Activity Continues Unabated 


@ CONTINUED improvement in new demand is re- 
flected in the upward movement of most industrial bar- 
ometers. This condition in the iron, steel and metal- 
working industries caused STEEL’Ss index to touch a 
new high for this year in the week ended Nov. 19. The 
index now stands at 99.2 per cent, a gain of 3.3 points 
over the preceding week. A year ago the index stood 
at 84.9 per cent. The current upward tendency mani- 
fested by the index reflects the encouraging reports for 
all four of the business indicators from which the index 
is derived. 

Steelmaking operations gained 1.5 points to 63.0 per 
cent in the week ended Nov. 19 to reach the highest 
level since Oct. 16, 1937, when the national steel rate 
also stood at 63.0 per cent. A slight decline in the rate 
of steel ingot operations is anticipated during Thanks- 
giving day week, reflecting in part the holiday inter- 
ruption at some producing centers. 

Automobile production continued to record encourag- 
ing gains in the week ended Nov. 19. Motor car output 


10,000 over the 86,300 cars assembled in the week ended 
Nov. 12. A year ago automobile assemblies totaled 
85,757 units. Encouraged by a steady rising bank of 
orders, automotive interests are expected to increase 
production schedules apparently through the next 30 
days at least. 

Early estimates of revenue freight carloadings for the 
week ended Nov. 19 indicate a contra-seasonal advance. 
Power output again moved upward in the latest week, 
but fell short of exceeding the peak this year of 2,226,035,- 
000 kilowatt-hours consumed in the week ended Oct. 29. 

Demand for machine tools and foundry equipment in- 
creased moderately in October, thus reversing the slight 
downward reaction recorded during September. The 
increase in domestic business was offset by a somewhat 
lower volume of foreign orders. The three months’ aver- 
age trend for both of these industrial indicators also con- 
tinued to point upward. The Foundry Equipment Man- 
ufacturers association’s index of net orders during Oc- 
tober stood at 87.9 per cent, against 78.7 in September 











of 96,735 units represented an increase of approximately and 185.2 per cent in October last year. The associa- 
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STEEL’S index of activity gained 3.3 points 


Week ending 1938 1937 1936 1935 
A OPRRSIRSE Sina safer gear 66.9 113.8 92.6 775 
MIE ale iere Cac Soper ond 70.5 110.3 97.7 77.0 
IIE a acaiie 55,414 3:3)0"5 eels 70.3 108.5 94.0 77.3 
A ee Peas ae 72.3 104.8 87.5 70.9 
EEE 6 vicoswasshicwes 66.8 94.3 83.1 70.1 
DS See Se 72.9 95.0 90.1 69.4 
DEMS 626 Ska ate waline > 74.0 93.0 86.2 68.5 
MMe ass 904 tie ces . 749 96.6 89.0 73.3 
. eee rae 78.9 99.0 93.4 74.9 
US RE . 84.3 101.8 95.5 77.4 
REE 5 fe) reer iatseva Sra arshs 88.7 97.5 97.1 82.4 
RS RE i 05 hee age: , Som os aS 91.4 95.7 99.1 86.4 
. AS DRESS ere 93.4 92.3 102.1 88.4 
eS AE ap ra er 95.97 86.5 107.9 88.8 
Nov. 19 99.2" 84.9 109.9 90.9 


*Preliminary. 7Revised. 
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to 99.2 per cent in the week ended Nov. 19: 

1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
64.6 74.7 44.6 67.4 86.2 116.8 
61.4 74.2 44.9 67.3 88.5 116.4 
60.3 71.6 45.2 66.5 87.4 116.9 
55.1 70.3 45.4 65.3 79.0 06.3 
53.5 65.5 44.9 60.9 85.9 114.0 
58.7 69.1 47.8 65.6 86.2 112.2 
58.1 68.2 48.0 65.2 83.8 110.7 
59.3 66.9 47.7 62.4 81.0 109.1 
54.7 67.4 48.4 61.5 79.4 108.2 
56.4 66.0 48.7 57.9 Tt 106.1 
58.2 60.9 48.7 58.2 77.4 104.8 
56.3 58.0 48.3 55.9 W200 102.5 
95.0 52.3 48.5 56.0 715 98.1 
94.9 50.7 47.7 55.5 73.0 91.6 
55.2 52.6 19.2 54.8 71.0 87.8 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


tion reports that shipments also increased during Oc- 
tober, but unfilled orders at the end of the month eased 
slightly from the volume reported at the close of Sep- 
tember. The three month moving average for machine 
tool orders during October advanced to 118.8 per cent 
from 109.3 in September. While this represents the 
third consecutive monthly increase from the low this 
year of 75.5 per cent in July, it still remains substan- 
tially below the 180.8 per cent during October, 1937. 








Where Business Stands 


Monthly Averages, 1937—100 


Oct., Sept., Oct., 

1938 1938 1937 

Steel Ingot Output ........... 75.1 66.1 43.4 
4 be eer 66.5 55.4 92.7 
Freight Movement ........... 97.é 89.5 109.2 
Building Construction ........ 135.4 100.4 90.0 
Automobile Production ....... 59.8* 21.4 80.8 
oo. ee ae 89.9* 90.7 101.3 


Wholesale 


*Preliminary. 








Further gains in both these important industrial indi- 
cators is predicted during November, reflecting the gen- 
eral improvement in industrial activity and the more 
optimistic outlook over the coming months. 
Construction contracts awarded during October, ac- 
cording to F. W. Dodge Corp., represented 50,609,000 
square feet of new floor space with a valuation of $357,- 
698,000. This not only represents a_ substantial in- 
crease over September, but also exceeds the peak this 
year of 38,527,000 square feet during August valued at 
$313,141,000. In fact, October construction contracts as 
represented by 50,609,000 square feet of new floor area 
is the largest monthly total since May, 1930. In October 
30,266,000 


last year construction awards represented 
square feet valued at $202,081,000. However, in the 


first ten months this year construction contracts rep- 
resenting 335,343,000 square feet were considerably be- 
low the 388,028,000 square feet in the same period last 








ACTIVE 





Industrial 
Weather 





POOR 


TREND: DEPRESSION 


year. Full benefits from the rapid upward trend in 
construction awards recently will not be felt until after 
the first of the year when actual work on many projects 
will get underway. One of the most encouraging as- 
pects of the current trend in building construction is 
the improvement from private sources, particvlarly in 
the residential field. 

While December normally experiences a_ seasonal 
downturn in activity, this may be averted this year. 
Automobile schedules and steelworks operations through 
the remainder of the year are counted on to bolster in- 
dustrial activity. The federal government’s pump- 
priming activities are gradually taking hold more posi- 
tively and further extension of business stimulus of this 
character is expected. Another important favorable fac- 
tor of longer term significance is the improved business 
sentiment following the recent political trends. The 
changed political complexion of congress seems to indi- 
cate there will be some modification of governmental 
methods and a more conscious effort to carry out federal 
policies without imposing excessive burdens on business. 


The Barometer of Business 


Industrial Indicators 


Oct., 1938 Sept., 1938 Oct., 1937 


Pig iron output (daily av- 


56,103 93,259 


erage, tons) 66,694 
Machine tool index 118.8 109.3 180.8 
Finished steel shipments 663,287 577,666 792,310 


Ingot output (daily aver- 
age, tons) 
Dodge building awards in 


37 states (sq. ft.) 


119,921 106,310 130,488 


50,609,000 37,528,000 30,266,100 


Automobile output *250,000 89,623 337,979 
Coal output (tons) *34,900,000 32,276,000 40,833,000 
Business failures; number 997 866 815 
Business failures; liabilities $13,219,000 $14,341,000 $14,079,000 


11,374,000 
524,188 
792,519 


10,562,000 
534,037 
650,112 


11,556,000 
542,778 
706,511 


Cement production (bbls.) 
Cotton consumption (bales) 
Car loadings (weekly av.) 


Preliminary. 


Foreign Trade 


Oct., 1938 Sept., 1938 Oct., 1937 


$246,361,000 $333,136,000 


Exports 

Imports $167,651,000 $224,391,000 

Gold exports $11,000 $232,000 
$520,907,000 $90,709,000 


Gold imports 
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Financial Indicators 


Oct., 1938 
$158.82 
$19.82 
$68.41 


Oct., 1937 
$172.35 
$26.87 
$77.33 
$24,076,000 


Sept., 1938 
$170.67 
$19.38 
$68.60 
$21,733,000 


25 Industrial stocks 
25 Rail stocks 
40 Bonds 

Bank clear’gs (000 omitted) 


Commercial paper rate, 

New York (per cent)... 5 —%4 34 1 
*Com’] loans (000 omitted) $8,346,000 $8,241,000 $9,682,000 
Federal Reserve ratio (per 

cent) ee ee 83.2 82.7 80.1 
Railroad earnings : *$50,361,823 $45,376,622 $59,621,184 
Stock sales, New York 


41,560,940 23,825,690 1,093,381 


stock exchange 5 
$185,452,075 $134,244,900 $227,291,275 


Bond sales (par value).. 


*Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 
*September, August and September, respectively. 


Commodity Prices 


Oct., 1937 


Oct., 1938 Sept., 1938 


STEEL’S composite average 
of 25 iron and steel prices $36.48 $36.48 $39.59 
U.S. Bureau of Labor index *77.6 78.3 87.4 
Wheat, cash (bushel) $0.81 $0.80 $1.14 
Corn, cash (bushel) $0.63 $0.67 $0.86 
*Preliminary. 
STEEL 
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By Development 


By HARRY R. ANSEL 





President 
The Kor-Lok Co. 


Cleveland 


@ WITHIN recent years, more than 
one general manager of a formerly 
prosperous manufacturing firm has 
thought long and hard as to what 
could be done to stimulate sales, 
change the trend of diminishing re- 
serves and continue the payment of 
dividends. In many cases, it has 
been so serious that something had 
to be done immediately to save the 
company from failure. Some com- 
panies had allowed their reserves to 
become so far depleted that when 
they decided to do something to 
stimulate sales, there were no funds 
with which to proceed. A sick busi- 
ness must be treated while the pa- 
tient still has enough vitality to re 
spond. 


Sales Provide Index 


Sales volume is the main index of 
the state of a business. If sales are 
being made but the firm is losing 
money, something can usually be 
done about that within the organiz- 
ation. As long as business is being 
transacted in a normal volume, there 
is every reason to believe that good 
management will see to it that a 
profit is made. 

But when sales volume fades away 
and no amount of pressure on the 
sales department produces the sales 
you must have to keep going, it 
becomes another problem. Diagnosis 
may lead to the sad realization that 
your market no longer wants to buy 
what you have to sell. Then new 
products must be found for which 
there is an increasing rather than 
a diminishing market. 

Analysis may show lowered sales 
volume is due to one or more of the 
following factors: Poor general 
business conditions — depression, 
market saturation, improved proc- 
esses or equipment resulting in the 
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line becoming obsolete, more agres- 
sive or more attractive sales policies 
on the part of competitors. 

If poor business conditions are re- 
sponsible, if the firm’s customers 
would like to buy but cannot be in- 
duced to sign the purchase order, 
two things can be done: Study 
means to make it easier for the cus- 
tomer to buy. If it is possible to 
show lower costs to the customer, 
try to work out some method where- 
by the savings from the use of new 
equipment can be made to pay for 
the new equipment. Develop new 
products to diversify the line, mak- 
ing sure that the new products will 
not also be held back by influences 
retarding present line. For instance, 
I know of a large paint manufac- 
turing firm that is in the red on its 
paint preducts but is showing 
enough profit on a food products 
line to keep the company, as a whole, 
in the black. 

If the market saturation is the 
cause, there is no reason to delay an 
effort to get new products. Waiting 
for better business conditions will 
not help this situation. Put the 
physical equipment of the business 
to work on something else as soon as 
possible. However, do not be too 
easily convinced that the market is 
saturated. Finding new uses for old 
products is a wonderful way to pro- 
duce a steep upward incline on the 
sales chart. 

Where the line has been made ob- 
sclete, it may be possible to catch up 
with competitors by an intensive 
effort. If this is undertaken, beware 
the pitfalls of copying existing 
equipment because it frequently 
happens that by the time the copy- 
ing is completed the parade has 
again moved forward and the line 
is still obsolete. You must get out 


in front and lead the parade if you 
can. There is more money to be 
made in being the drum major at 
the head of the processing than the 
calliope bringing up the rear. 

Where the sales force is handi- 
capped by the sales of policy of com- 
petitors, this is a marketing prob- 
lem and a change in tactics may be 
necessary. If there is just a single 
important feature in your product 
that is not found in your competi- 
tor’s product, hammer away on that 
sales appeal and try, through de- 
velopment engineering, to widen the 
breach between you and your com- 
petitor. 

From the above, it is apparent 
that development engineering may 
be divided broadly into two general 
divisions: Improvement of, or addi- 
tions to, an existing line of prod- 
ucts, for sale through the same or 
related sales channels; the search 
for new products for sale through 
new sales channels to obtain the 
benefits of diversification. 


Salesmen Know Weakness 


The improvement of, or addition 
to, an existing line of products can 
sometimes be done by stimulating 
the efforts of existing personnel but 
some one with vision and organiz- 
ing ability must be in charge of the 
work. The first place to go for new 
ideas is out in the field where both 
your equipment and that of your 
competitor is being used. Your sales 
force will know where your line is 
strong and where it is weak. Con- 
tact your sales force man to man 
in the field and also bring them to- 
gether for discussion in open meet- 
ings. Every time you lose an order 
find out why! Be honest with your- 
self, too. 

A qualified development engineer, 
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preferably with a fresh view point, 
will know how to assemble data, 
analyze competitive products, seek 
ideas from salesmen and users of 
the products, and map out for you 
a program that will produce results. 
In any undertaking, you should know 
where you are going before you start 
getting into high speed. 

Having decided that you want to 
make certain changes in the pres- 
ent line or add certain items of new 
products to that line, build Solid 
Sales Features into them. It is use- 
less to make changes unless the re- 
vised equipment will sell. The cus- 
tomer must be given tangible rea- 
sons for buying your equipment. 
Especially when you will ask him 
to pay you more money than else- 
where, you must make it worth his 
while to buy your stuff. There is 
where the true development engi- 
neer’s knowledge of selling lays the 
roadway along which the sales de- 
partment can travel toward _in- 
creased sales volume. 


Developments Neglected 


The need for development engi- 
neering is constant in most manu- 
facturing firms but is neglected by 
many. During that period of pros- 
perity following the fcunding of the 
business, and while it is being di- 
rected by the force and foresighted- 
ness of the man-who created it, we 
usually find development work is not 
neglected. Later, however, when 
control may have passed into other 
hands, the effect of the original 
guiding genius may be lost and it 
becomes necessary to use planned 
stimulus or, in other words, to create 
a development engineering depart- 
ment. 

Deciding that the business should 
be diversified and new products ob- 
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tained should be followed up by en- 
gaging a development engineer. Go- 
ing into the market for knowledge 
and ability along a certain line, an 
analysis of the work to be done will 
bring to the light the kind of a man 
it will take to do the job. 

Development engineering includes 
much more than a designing engi- 
neer working with slide rule and 
drawing board. The true develop- 
ment engineer is, of course, well 
trained technically and able to direct 
design work but it is desirable also 
that we have had extensive sales, 
patent and general business experi- 
ence. Problems of creating new prod- 
ucts and of marketing those prod- 
ucts go hand in hand. There is no 
advantage to be gained or profit to 
be made from a new product, how- 
ever meritorious it may be, unless 
it is feasible for the manufacturer 
to introduce the product into trade 
channels. 

The development engineering and 
the sales manager have a common 
problem, to manufacture and sell 
goods. Since it is somewhat unusual 
for the sales manager to know a 
great deal about engineering, it be- 
comes necessary for the develop- 
ment engineer to Know sales and 
marketing so the two executives 
can speak a common language while 
working on the common problem. 

Before you can develop anything 
there must be an idea. If the idea 
is lacking, you want either a man 
who has an idea or, that not being 
readily obtainable, a man who can 
create or locate ideas to suit your 
needs. 

With one or more ideas to start 
with, determine whether or not 
those ideas are original. A prelim- 
inary search in the patent office will 
throw considerable light on the sub- 





ject and may lead to a revision of 
the ideas—or new ones. 

Hold a round table discussion to 
get all possible view points on the 
practicability of the idea. Find as 
many objections as you can and 
write them all down for future 
reference. 

Make a preliminary study of the 
market potential and try to deter- 
mine that, if the product can be 
made at a certain price—can it be 
sold, where, how and in what vol- 
ume. 

Prepare preliminary engineering 
studies, preliminary drawings and 
estimates of cost. 

File patent applications. 


Report To Directors 


If the project being considered 
still looks good, prepare a report 
for the management to submit to 
the board of directors. This should 
include: Explanation of the idea; 
market potential probability of ob- 
taining patent protection; length of 
time and amount of money required 
for experimental work; length of 
time and amount of money required 
for getting into production with an 
itemized list of requirements for 
floor space, machines, tools, dies, 
jigs, ete.; outline of marketing plan 
by sales department; length of time 
and amount of money required for 
introduction of product to the mar 
ket; total investment estimated to 
be necessary before the undertaking 
can be put on a profitable basis. 

If instructed by the directors and 
the management to proceed, con 
tinue with experimental work and 
working models. 

After producing a_ satisfactory 
working model, or building a satis 
factory unit, scrutinize the design as 
a whole and also as individual parts 
under the following headings: Is 
the design fundamentally sound; 
can it be simplified; can the cost be 
reduced; will the product stand up 
in service; can the appearance be 
improved; will the consumer be able 
to use it; have you used castings, 
stamping, forging, die castings, etc., 

(Please turn to Page 68) 











@ THERE ARE but two real prob- 
lems involved in pulverized coal fir- 
ing of openhearths. One of these, 
fouling of checkers with fused ash, 
can be cvercome by changes in con- 
struction. The other, coal fineness, 
has been solved by finer pulveriza- 
tion. 

The outstanding difference be. 
tween the one plant which has con- 
tinued to melt with pulverized coal 
and others which failed appears to 
be in coal fineness. In this case coal 

Abstract from paper presented at joint 
A.I.M.E. Coal and A.S.M.E, Fuels meet- 
ing, Chicago, Oct. 13-15, 1938. 


Pulverized Coal Firing 


Recent developments connected with use of 

pulverized coal indicate this fuel may 

provide significant economies in metal 
melting and processing furnaces 


By W. R. BEAN 
Vice President 
Whiting Corp. 

Harvey, Ill. 


was, and is, pulverized to a fine- 
ness of 95 per cent through 250 
mesh. Checker construction was 
modified, also. 

With present knowledge of coal 
characteristics, pulverization and 
burning of coal, including the ad- 
vantages of the direct firing unit in 
feed control, it is quite logical to 
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@ Rivet kegs weighing 150 to 200 pounds apiece are easily handled on this flat 

plate lift platform because they can be slid, not lifted, on or off at floor level 

as well as at any other height within the 75-inch range of this unit. Photo 
courtesy Towmotor Co., Cleveland 


assume that for a small fraction of 
the money spent in former attempts 
successful results might now be ob- 
tained. 

Today the best results in melting 
furnace firing are obtained from 
low and medium volatile coals such 
as Pceahontas and New River, 
which up to ten years ago it was 
considered suicide to attempt to use. 
These coals with high heat value, 
14,500 to 15,000 B.t.u.; low ash, 4.00 
to 5.5 per cent; and low sulfur, 0.40 
to 0.65 per cent, are extremely “hot” 
coals and besides are readily pul- 
verized having a grindability of 100 
per cent plus. Extreme fineness 
therefore can be obtained at low 
power and maintenance cost in pul- 
verization. Short flame is another 
inherent advantage of these coals. 
Price on a delivered B.t.u. basis 
must, of course, be considered. 

A natural question here is why 
pulverized coal in melting of steel 
and other metals? The answer is 
that in most of the industrial sec- 
tions of the United States, cost of 
coal on a heat value basis is ap- 
proximately 50 per cent as much 
as oil and in some instances an even 
more favorable comparison is made 
with natural gas. 

For ready comparison of coal and 
oil costs, the basis of 10 pounds of 
coal, 140,000 to 150,000 B.t.u.’s equals 
one gallon of oil in similar B.t.u. 
range may be used. Therefore, 2c 
oil equals $4.00 coal, 3c oil equals 
$6.00 coal, 4c oil equals $8.00 coal 
and so on through the ranges. Ex- 
pressed in a different manner, 28 
million Bt.u.’s of coal (1 ton) costs 
$4.00 whereas 28 million B.t.u. (200 
gallons) of oil at 4c will cost $8.00. 

Since the question of cost of pul- 
verization of coal is quite surely to 
be raised, assume that in comparing 
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ANOTHER FIRST 


Until Continental’s engineers developed 
Cromonite Chill Rolls, it was impossible 
to secure the uniform, satin-smooth, 
scale-tight finishes universally demand- 
ed by industry. Today Cromonite is the 
recognized leader in hard alloy roll equip- 








@ CONTINENTAL—HUBBARD DIV., EAST CHICAGO, IND. 


CONTINENTAL ROLL & STEEL FOU 


CHICAGO, 


Manufacturers of Rolling Mill Equipment, in- 
cluding Steel and Alloy Steel Castings, Iron 
and Alloy Iron Rolls, Steel and Alloy Steel Rolls 
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CONTINENTAL 


ment for denser, more compact surfaces. 
This practical pioneering development by 
Continental was not only first to provide 
the means for obtaining finer finishes 
but also made possible greater tonnage 
and longer roll life. 
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© CONTINENTAL—DUQUESNE DIV., CORAOPOLIS, PA. 
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CONTINENTAL’S 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Continental engineers are constantly on 
the job, pioneering new standards of 
high-speed roll perfection. They were the 
first to develop Cromonite—the original 
hard alloy chill roll to serve hot and 
cold strip mills. Cromonite is only one 
of their contributions to the progress of 
the steel industry. 
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NDRY COMPANY 


Continental Direct Fired Annealing Pareninve: 
Universal Industrial Gas Burners 
Pittsburgh-Continental Annealing Covers 











IN REFINERIES, COMPRESSOR STATIONS, ETC 


to withstand high pressure, and ductile to permit ben 
wall strength. 
tions like this 
complete available line of still tubes 


AUTOMOBILE PARTS are of vital importance, be- 
cause on their performance depends the performance 
of the entire car, That's why many manufacturers insist 
on Shelby Seamless Tubing parts like these. In ma- 
chine parts, too, this precision tubing makes possible 
fine workmanship because it machines so readily. 


IN AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION, strength-weight 
ratio takes precedence over all other properties. That's 
why Shelby Seamless Aircraft Tubing, a product of 
National Tube, is a favorite with aeronautical engi- 
neers. This new basic training plane, without the fuse- 
lage covering, illustrates the extensive use of Shelby. 
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piping must be strong 
ng with no sacrifice in 
That's why NATIONAL Seamless is first choice for piping in applica- 
Texas compressor station. To refineries, NATIONAL offers the most 
24 different analyses. 


NATIONAL 


Get to Know 
the Man From 
NATIONAL TUBE 


The man from National Tube 
offers you valuable engineering 
service, based on a vast store of 
practical experience. His job is 
to give you worthwhile assist- 
ance in solving any problem in- 
volving pipes or tubes. You will 
find him a valuable contact for 
everything tubular. 
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THE OIL INDUSTRY is a large user of NATIONAL Seamless because it needs the 
strongest, toughest materials available. These men are stabbing in a section of 
Seamless Drill Pipe, the type that has enabled drillers to break many 
records for deep drilling. NATIONAL Seamless Casing and Tubing are also favorites 
with oil men because of their rugged strength and dependability. 





SAFE GAS MAINS. Nationa Seamless was selected 
for lines to replace mains washed out by: the floods 
which occurred in Southern California last spring. This 
pipe bridge, also of NATIONAL, was constructed to 
carry two NATIONAL Seamless mains respectively 6 and 
8 inches O.D., across Monrovia Canyon. 


WATER MAINS operated at high pressures require 
NATIONAL Seamless for safe, dependable service. This 
NATIONAL pipe line serves a large city in the west. It is 
here that NATIONAL Seamless proves-its ability to with- 
stand vibrations, pressure surges, and even possible 
égr~und “settlement and sudden ‘shocks. 
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VERY day brings in more proot that NATIONAL Seamless is the closest NATIONAL SEAMLESS 


approach to dhe perfect tube. Pipe lines withstand higher pressures; oil means pierced from solid bil- 
lets of the finest quality steel. 


well drillers bore deeper into the earth; steam boilers are safer; vital machine Diaike cauinil idl Made eae 
parts are stronger, longer lasting. can be used for piercing, since 
: no defects can be covered up 


Producing the Sine st possible pipe and tubes is the job to which National ia thin wenmnake A. sea 
Tube assigned itself many years ago. Before much time had elapsed, it became system of inspection and tests 
‘ le | ; le le d I] } } |; at every stage in production 
evident that seamless was destined to outstrip all other types of tubular divtin: “vain; taanliing wade 
products. By constant research and development, National Tube steadily that each length of NATIONAL 

al ‘ ae ell Seamless will display the 
improved manufacturing technique, effected ingenious advances that have cucip puatiiaids’ wall” cteaath 


made seamless America’s preferred pipe. dimensional accuracy, and 
uniformity in all physical 


The net result of this achievement is that NATIONAL Tube offers to all industry Proper, 


a complete line of seamless pipe and tubes of unvarying high wall strength, 
thoroughly uniform both in dimensions and in physical properties. 

Today, industrial men are entrusting their toughest jobs to NATIONAL 
Seamless. In almost any industry you can name, seamless has been the instru- 
ment by which difficult problems have been solved. 

Whenever you need a pipe or tube that has an extra margin of safety, pipe 
that must not fail, you can safely entrust the job to NATIONAL Seamless 
“Walls Without Welds.” It is available in sizes ranging from 3/16-inch 
mechanical tubing to 24-inch O.D. pipe. 





HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM. This extra- 
heavy NATIONAL Seamless is ready for in- 
stallation in an industrial power plant operat- 
ing at 840 pounds pressure. This pipe meas- 
ures 75% inches O.D., 1.31 inches thick. Ten- 
inch Vanstone flanges were turned on the 
pipe in a single heat, machined to a mirror 
finish, and made up without gaskets. 


FOR STEAM BOILERS, stationary, loco- 
motive, or marine, there are no finer, safer 
tubes than NATIONAL Seamless. They are easy 
to bead, roll, and head into flue sheets, and 
having no weld, there is no line of potential 
weakness. 25 recently built Hudson-type loco- 
motives of New York Central are equipped 
with NATIONAL Seamless Boiler Tubes. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


Per CSRS, PA 





Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors + United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 
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with oil the item of pulverization of 
coal will offset the cost of heating, 
pumping and atomizing of oil. For 
example one ton of coal costs $0.50 
for pulverization; the equivalent oil, 
200 gallons at $0.0025 per gallon for 
heating, etc., also costs $0.50. 

It should be stated with emphasis 
that only high grade coal, especially 
selected and properly prepared is 
suitable for the firing of iron and 
steel melting furnaces and _ that 
coals of high quality are also the 
best suited and most desirable for 
annealing furnace firing. 

Sulfur content, although having 
little relation to the thermal aspect 
of fuel for metallurgical furnace 
operation is a most important fac- 
tor since sulfur is taken up by the 
metal from the fuel. Regardless of 
the form in which present and re- 
gardless of the method of firing em- 
ployed, although the rate of absorp- 
tion may vary with methods, this 
element must be relatively low and 
for practical considerations not in 
excess of 1.00 per cent. Coal of 
slightly higher content may be em- 
ployed in annealing oven firing, but 
not for melting. 

Of the elements which play a part 
in the thermal efficiency and in the 
metallurgical results as well, ash 
content is a factor because of the 
effect which this has on the B.t.u. 
content and in turn the effect which 
B.t.u. content has upon flame tem- 


perature, the most vital of all fac- 
tors in the use of coal in metallurg- 
ical furnace operation. Many times 
the question has been raised as to 
why some of the better grades of 
the Middle West coals which appear 
to be of suitable analysis cannot be 
used successfully in melting fur- 
nace operation. The fact is that 
these coals being lower in B.t.u. 
value as a result of high moisture 
content, do not produce the temper- 
ature necessary for melting and 
superheating a metal charge. 

It was formerly considered that 
only coals of high volatile, long 
flame characteristics were suited to 
air furnace firing, the range being 
from 33 to 38 per cent volatile com- 
bustible matter. It is true that only 
coals cf this range are suitable for 
hand firing but recent experience 
has widened the range of volatile 
content for pulverized coal firing 
so that the minimum may now be 
stated as 18 per cent. 

Prior to 1925, all of the pulverized 
coal installations in the metallurg- 
ical industry were of the central sta- 
tion or bin feeder type. Since 1925 
the tendency has been quite definite- 
ly to the direct firing or unit type of 
pulverizer. This change is empha- 
sized, because the requirements 
from the standpoint cf the user are 
somewhat different with the two 
types of equipment. 

In the central station system, 





Makes Scrap Easy to Handle 





@ By using auxiliary cutters on the dies to cut up skeleton material coming 

through press, scrap is reduced to small flat pieces which are easily handled 

by belt conveyors, automatic dumping hoppers, etc. Photo courtesy Inland 
Mfg. Co. division of General Motors Corp., Dayton, Ohio 





slack coal up to 1%-inch in size and 
with any reasonable moisture con- 
tent inherent and absorbed, taken 
up in transportation or storage, can 
be used successfully due to the fact 
that the process involves a drying 
operation which remcves the moist- 
ure prior to pulverizing. 


Determine Rate of Feed 


For use in the direct firing units, 
moisture content is of much greater 
importance due to the effect which 
this has upon the rate of feed; also, 
size is an important factor in deter- 
mining the rate of feed. If coal is 
graded as to size, 1-inch nut for ex- 
ample, can be fed uniformly and 
with entire satisfaction but 1-inch 
nut and slack segregates in the 
feeder hoppers resulting in an ir- 
regularity in the feed to pulverizer 
and since direct firing units deliver 
to the burner at the rate at which 
the coal is fed, this is an important 
factor for successful furnace opera- 
tion and a uniform composition of 
product from heat to heat and from 
day to day. 

A granular product can be fed 
mcre uniformly than a finely pul- 
verized product, especially if the 
latter contains an _ appreciable 
amount of moisture. The factors 
which have brought about the wider 
use of the direct firing unit in the 
metallurgical industry involve first, 
the all important one of economy, 
a lower capital investment and 
lower cost of pulverization of fuel, 
and second, the fact that granular 
coal of proper size, preferably %- 
inch and under, can be fed more 
uniformly than pulverized _ coal 
through any type of feeder that has 
been devised up to this time. 

With present knowledge of firing 
control and with improved equip- 
ment available, especially for direct 
firing, the use of pulverized coal 
should be extended to other fields 
and increased in those which are 
now employing this method for 
metallurgical furnace firing. 

+ 


Nickel Bulletin Revised 


@ Description of means for protect- 
ing nickel surfaces from contami- 
nation during shipment and fabri- 
cation has been added to the revised 
edition of technical bulletin T-4 on 
“Methods for the Fabrication of 
Nickel-Clad Steel Plate,” published 
by International Nickel Co., 67 Wall 
street, New York. 

Several changes have been made 
in the “Metallic Are Welding” sec- 
tion, notably in welding sequence 
and type of nickel welding elec- 
trodes recommended. It contains 
an added table of approximate elec- 
trode size and current strength for 
metallic arc welded butt joints; new 
data on physical properties of welds, 
and recommended procedure for 
welding nickel to steel. 
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Stainless Washers 


Fixtures permit complete positioning of 
work, prevent distortion in welding thin 


sheets of stainless steel. 


Work set up 


for 100 per cent penetration in one pass 


@ IN MAKING dishwashers at Ho- 
bart Mfg. Co., Troy, O., a large 
amount of stainless steel sheet is 
used in production of welded tanks 
and wash chambers. Originally 
these dishwasher tanks and cham- 
bers were constructed either of cop- 
per or galvanized iron. Now there 


is a greater demand for stainless 
steel, due to permanency of its fin- 
ish, higher gloss and the sanitary 
surface it presents when combined 





with welded construction which 
eliminates all overlapping seams, 
prevents accumulation in joints and 
makes all interiors easily cleaned. 

However, use of welded stainless 
steel for these various parts was 
found to require special equipment 
to handle this work properly since 
it was absolutely essential that the 
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finished chambers and tanks be 
smooth and without distortion of 
any type. Appearance is an impor- 
tant selling point here and distor- 
tion, especially, had to be guarded 
against as the highly reflecting sur- 
faces bring out each little hollow or 
uneveness near the joint. 

First step in making good welds 
consists in cutting pieces to exact 
dimensions required. Corner joints 
are all of the straight butt-weld type. 
Thus it is essential that sheets be 
trimmed exactly to dimension so 
they neither overlap nor fail to come 
together at joint. All these joints 
are made in jigs or fixtures. Ex- 
tremely little tolerance is permitted 
in size of sheet. 

Fig. 3 shows a modern type of 


Fig. 1 (Left)—Hood jig in open posi- 
tion. Fig. 2 (Below)—Hood jig closed 
and work positioned for downhand 
welding 
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shear which handles up to 3/16-inch 
stainless steel plate for dishwasher 
fabrication. It is equipped with hy- 
draulic holddowns and a_ shadow 
gage. This utilizes various lights to 
cast a shadow on the sheet metal 
exactly where the shear blade will 
cut it, permitting accuracy within 
0.005-inch. Another interesting ma- 
chine is a huge power brake which 
easily bends a right angle in a 10- 
foot length of 12-gage stainless steel. 

Stainless steel hoods used on the 
smaller washers are welded in the 
fixture Shown in Fig. 1. A hood 
consists of three pieces, the curved 
top section and the two ends. In 
welding this assembly the two ends 
and top section are placed in the fix- 
ture the lid of which is shown in 
the raised pieces in Fig. 1. The two 
ends have two bearing flanges fas- 
tened in place. Two pins are in- 
serted in these openings to locate 
the ends accurately in the fixture. 
























with oil the item of pulverization of 
coal will offset the cost of heating, 
pumping and atomizing of oil. For 
example one ton of coal costs $0.50 
for pulverization; the equivalent oil, 
200 gallons at $0.0025 per gallon for 
heating, etc., also costs $0.50. 

It should be stated with emphasis 
that only high grade coal, especially 
selected and properly prepared is 
suitable for the firing of iron and 
steel melting furnaces and _ that 
coals of high quality are also the 
best suited and most desirable for 
annealing furnace firing. 

Sulfur content, although having 
little relation to the thermal aspect 
of fuel for metallurgical furnace 
operation is a most important fac- 
tor since sulfur is taken up by the 
metal from the fuel. Regardless of 
the form in which present and re- 
gardless of the method of firing em- 
ployed, although the rate of abscrp- 
tion may vary with methods, this 
element must be relatively low and 
for practical considerations not in 
excess of 1.00 per cent. Coal of 
slightly higher content may be em- 
ployed in annealing oven firing, but 
not for melting. 

Of the elements which play a part 
in the thermal efficiency and in the 
metallurgical results as well, ash 
content is a factor because of the 
effect which this has on the B.t.u. 
content and in turn the effect which 
B.t.u. content has upon flame tem- 


perature, the most vital of all fac- 
tors in the use of coal in metallurg- 
ical furnace operation. Many times 
the question has been raised as to 
why some of the better grades of 
the Middle West coals which appear 
to be of suitable analysis cannot be 
used successfully in melting fur- 
nace operation. The fact is that 
these coals being lower in B.t.u. 
value as a result of high moisture 
content, do not produce the temper- 
ature necessary for melting and 
superheating a metal charge. 

It was formerly considered that 
only coals of high volatile, long 
flame characteristics were suited to 
air furnace firing, the range being 
from 33 to 38 per cent volatile com- 
bustible matter. It is true that only 
coals cf this range are suitable for 
hand firing but recent experience 
has widened the range of volatile 
content for pulverized coal firing 
so that the minimum may now be 
stated as 18 per cent. 

Prior to 1925, all of the pulverized 
coal installations in the metallurg- 
ical industry were of the central sta- 
tion or bin feeder type. Since 1925 
the tendency has been quite definite- 
ly to the direct firing or unit type of 
pulverizer. This change is empha- 
sized, because the requirements 
from the standpoint cf the user are 
somewhat different with the two 
types of equipment. 

In the central station system, 





Makes Scrap Easy to Handle 





@ By using auxiliary cutters on the dies to cut up skeleton material coming 

through press, scrap is reduced to small flat pieces which are easily handled 

by belt conveyors, automatic dumping hoppers, etc. Photo courtesy Inland 
Mfg. Co. division of General Motors Corp., Dayton, Ohio 





slack coal up to 1%-inch in size and 
with any reasonable moisture con- 
tent inherent and absorbed, taken 
up in transportation or storage, can 
be used successfully due to the fact 
that the process involves a drying 
operation which remcves the moist- 
ure prior to pulverizing. 


Determine Rate of Feed 


For use in the direct firing units, 
moisture content is of much greater 
importance due to the effect which 
this has upon the rate of feed; also, 
size is an important factor in deter- 
mining the rate of feed. If coal is 
graded as to size, 1-inch nut for ex- 
ample, can be fed uniformly and 
with entire satisfaction but 1-inch 
nut and slack segregates in the 
feeder hoppers resulting in an ir- 
regularity in the feed to pulverizer 
and since direct firing units deliver 
to the burner at the rate at which 
the coal is fed, this is an important 
factor for successful furnace opera- 
tion and a uniform composition of 
product from heat to heat and from 
day to day. 

A granular product can be fed 
mcre uniformly than a finely pul- 
verized product, especially if the 
latter contains an _ appreciable 
amount of moisture. The factors 
which have brought about the wider 
use of the direct firing unit in the 
metallurgical industry involve first, 
the all important one of economy, 
a lower capital investment and 
lower cost of pulverization of fuel, 
and second, the fact that granular 
coal of proper size, preferably %- 
inch and under, can be fed more 
uniformly than pulverized coal 
through any type of feeder that has 
been devised up to this time. 

With present knowledge of firing 
control and with improved equip- 
ment available, especially for direct 
firing, the use of pulverized coal 
should be extended to other fields 
and increased in those which are 
now employing this method for 
metallurgical furnace firing. 
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Nickel Bulletin Revised 


@ Description of means for protect- 
ing nickel surfaces from contami- 
nation during shipment and fabri- 
cation has been added to the revised 
edition of technical bulletin T-4 on 
“Methods for the Fabrication of 
Nickel-Clad Steel Plate,” published 
by International Nickel Co., 67 Wall 
street, New York. 

Several changes have been made 
in the “Metallic Arc Welding” sec- 
tion, notably in welding sequence 
and type of nickel welding elec- 
trodes recommended. It contains 
an added table of approximate elec- 
trode size and current strength for 
metallic are welded butt joints; new 
data on physical properties of welds, 
and recommended procedure for 
welding nickel to steel. 
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Stainless Washers 


Fixtures permit complete positioning of 
work, prevent distortion in welding thin 


sheets of stainless steel. 


Work set up 


for 100 per cent penetration in one pass 


@ IN MAKING dishwashers at Ho- 
bart Mfg. Co., Troy, O., a large 
amount of stainless steel sheet is 
used in production of welded tanks 
and wash chambers. Originally 
these dishwasher tanks and cham- 
bers were constructed either of cop- 
per or galvanized iron. Now there 


is a greater demand for stainless 
steel, due to permanency of its fin- 
ish, higher gloss and the sanitary 
surface it presents when combined 





with welded construction which 
eliminates all overlapping seams, 
prevents accumulation in joints and 
makes all interiors easily cleaned. 

However, use of welded stainless 
steel for these various parts was 
found to require special equipment 
to handle this work properly since 
it was absolutely essential that the 
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finished chambers and tanks be 
smooth and without distortion of 
any type. Appearance is an impor 
tant selling point here and distor- 
tion, especially, had to be guarded 
against as the highly reflecting sur- 
faces bring out each little hollow or 
uneveness near the joint. 

First step in making good welds 
consists in cutting pieces to exact 
dimensions required. Corner joints 
are all of the straight butt-weld type. 
Thus it is essential that sheets be 
trimmed exactly to dimension so 
they neither overlap nor fail to come 
together at joint. All these joints 
are made in jigs or fixtures. Ex- 
tremely little tolerance is permitted 
in size of sheet. 

Fig. 3 shows a modern type of 


Fig. 1 (Left)—Hood jig in open posi- 

tion. Fig. 2 (Below)—Hood jig closed 

and work positioned for downhand 
welding 







shear which handles up to 3/16-inch 
stainless steel plate for dishwasher 
fabrication. It is equipped with hy- 
draulic holddowns and a_ shadow 
gage. This utilizes various lights to 
cast a shadow on the sheet metal 
exactly where the shear blade will 
cut it, permitting accuracy within 
0.005-inch. Another interesting ma- 
chine is a huge power brake which 
easily bends a right angle in a 10- 
foot length of 12-gage stainless steel. 

Stainless steel hoods used on the 
smaller washers are welded in the 
fixture shown in Fig. 1. A hood 
consists of three pieces, the curved 
top section and the two ends. In 
welding this assembly the two ends 
and top section are placed in the fix- 
ture the lid of which is shown in 
the raised pieces in Fig. 1. The two 
ends have two bearing flanges fas- 
tened in place. Two pins are in- 
serted in these openings to locate 
the ends accurately in the fixture. 
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Fig. 3—Shadow-gage shear, a great 
aid in obtaining accurate cuts 


Lid of fixture then is dropped and 
clamped in place. 

As will be noted in the illustra- 
tion, this fixture is made of extreme- 
ly heavy plates of steel, formed, 
welded and furnished with heavy 


copper backing strips fastened 
along the joints. With the lid down, 
the hood parts are are welded 


through an opening in a corner of 
the lid sections. This opening may 
be seen around the right-hand curved 
portion of the lid in Fig. 1. The 
heavy construction and the copper 
backing strips conduct heat rapidly 
away from the welded joint and 
keep the stainless steel sections 
cool, thus reducing distortion to a 
negligible quantity. 


Jigs Can Be Tilted 


Speed clamps and eccentric toggle 
are used wherever possible to facili- 
tate hand operation. Also jigs and 
fixtures are mounted so they may 
be tilted to permit positioning of 
welds. Fig. 2 shows how the hood 
welding fixture in Fig. 1 appears 
when closed and tilted to the op- 
erating position. 

One end of a cable is connected to 
the lid. Cable extends up over a 


pulley and has a weight on its other 
end, which balances the lid. This 
makes it easy to raise and lower the 
heavy lid. 

Stainless steel electrodes are used, 
about 3/16-inch in diameter. Weld- 
ing currents employed range be- 
tween 150 and 200 amperes, the 
welds being made in one pass with 
100 per cent penetration. Welds 
subsequently are finished on the out- 
side by a light grind and then pol- 
ished. 

Fig. 4 shows a large fixture used 
in welding long stainless steel cham- 
bers for dishwashers. This fixture 
also is made of heavy steel stock. 
Heavy copper strips also are bolted 
to the backup plate. Joints welded 
here likewise are straight butt-weld- 
ed corner joints with no overlap and 
employ 100 per cent penetration. 
Fixture employs a wooden facing on 
the bed to avoid damaging finish of 
the stainless steel parts being weld- 
ed. The weld is made through V- 
shaped openings in the fixture from 
the inside of the 90-degree corner 
angle. Provision also is made for 
clamping the vertical plate seen be- 
hind the I-beam section in the illus- 
tration. 

Upon completion of this weld the 
piece is removed from the fixture, 





turned 180 degrees on the bottom 
and the second side clamped in place 
and welded. The main top section 
of the fixture pivots around on the 
right-hand support into a clear space 
at rear of fixture which permits as- 
sembled tank to drop out of the fix- 
ture. Tight clamping and use of 
copper strips bolted to the heavy 
backup plates assure minimum dis- 
tortion from welding. This same 
fixture accommodates a number of 
sizes of wash chambers by use of 
different movable sections. 


Frames Welded Also 


Frames for dishwashers also 
utilize welded construction and are 
assembled in fixtures such as the 
one shown in Fig. 5. Provision is 
made for clamping all of the pieces 
forming bottom frame, legs and re- 
inforcing members in the fixture. 
The bed of this fixture has holes at 
intervals so sections of fixture con- 
stituting corner clamps can _ be 
spaced at various positions on the 
bed. This makes it possible to fab- 
ricate dishwasher frames of various 
sizes in this one fixture. Clamps and 
fixture members are placed so all 
welds are accessible from inside of 
frame. Complete assembly is de- 
signed so weld beads some on inside 
surfaces of members. This elim- 
inates necessity of finishing the 
welds which otherwise would in- 
volve a certain amount of grinding, 
sanding and polishing. 

Electric arc welding is used en- 
tirely in fabrication work due to its 
speed, low cost and ease of manipu- 
lation. Since distortion is not a seri- 
ous factor in production of frames, 
no backup plates are required and 
the welding fixture itself is of light- 
er construction than those employed 
in welding stainless steel fabrica- 
tions, shown in Fig. 1, 2 and 4. 

Among other equipment manufac- 
tured at the Hobart plant, coffee 
mills occupy a prominent position. 
If all Hobart coffee mills sold in one 
year were operated at the same time 

(Please turn to Page 56) 


Fig. 4 (left)—Jig for welding washer chambers. Fig. 5 
(below)—Highly flexible setup for welding frames 














Timing in Forming 


A natural series of swings and turns forms 
entire door in only four handling opera- 
tions. Combining work on one press reduces 
press time 60 per cent; needs only three men 


By F. E. GOODING 


@® BY A CAREFULLY planned and 
timed series of operations which 
form reinforcements, Fig. 1, on two 
sides and two ends of locker doors, 
this work has been reduced from 
an 8-man operation to where three 
men working simultaneously on one 
press brake handle it easily. At 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co., Aurora, 
Ill., these reinforcements consist of 
making right-angle brake bends on 
ends and sides of a locker door. 

The 15-foot press brake is set up 
with gooseneck forming tools and 
stops which permit making all 
breaks in sequence with a single 
setting. The setup is for both sides 
and ends thus permitting three sep- 
arate operations to be formed with 
each release of the clutch except on 
the last pieces going through the 
press. 

Three men on the job, Fig. 2, are 
referred to as helper A, operator B, 
and helper C. The first helper A 
lifts the sheared, punched and 
notched sheet from the truck and 
breaks one end. He then swings 
the door 180 degrees and breaks 
other end and leaves door at rest 
between him and operator B. Then 
he turns to pick up the next door 
from the truck. 

Operator B picks up the door, 
swings it 90 degrees and forms one 
break on side. Next he turns it end 
for end, forms first break on other 
side and on next stroke forms the 
second break on same side. 

Second helper C now takes door 


Fig. 1—Layout of equipment and 
operating positions in forming Dura- 
bilt steel locker doors 
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from rest position and forms third 
break on same side; swings it 180 
degrees and forms second or final 
break on opposite side. After this 
he loads door on truck. 


It is to be noticed that while first 
helper A is reaching for door from 
stack previous to breaking and 
while second helper C is loading 
completed door on truck, operator 
B is making a second break on one 
side previously referred to—which 
means that on this stroke of press 
only one piece is in the machine. 

Forming press is controlled by 
the operator B. The timing is such 
that the first helper A lays down 
his door and picks up the next 
while the operator B is forming 
the second side. The second helper 
C picks up work from operator B 
and forms his side while the second 
side is being formed, piles it on the 
twuck and gets the next door after 
the first side of the next door is 
formed by operator B. 








to describe than to 
natural 


more difficult 
do. However, it is a 
sequence of swings and turns as the 
men pick up work, form and turn 
to set down, which brings the work 
in proper position for similar han 
dling by the next man or piling. 
The two helpers A and C pick 
up or pile work on trucks while 
the operator B forms one of the 
breaks as noted above. This gives 
them ample time to do this and get 
the next door in position at the 
press brake. There is no danger to 
the men from the single control by 


operator B as the work is large 
enough so their hands are never 
close to the forming tools. The 


only possibility of damage is for a 
man to be slow in inserting his 
work but as this is simply pushed 
ahead to the stops after each break 
he soon develops the rythm of the 
second or controlling operator. 
The gooseneck forming tools are 
in sections for the different stand- 
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Fig. 2—Sectional views of locker doors 
showing the bends made by each of 
the three men referred to in the text 


doors so changes are quickly made 
by loosening the gooseneck tool and 
taking out or adding a section to 
the tool and changing the stop at 
one end. The reinforcement formed 
is standard on all Durabilt lockers. 

Two important savings are made 
by consolidating these operations. 


First all forming operations are 
made on a single press and in only 
a little more time than if a single 
operation was performed. This re- 
duces press time by about 60 per 
cent. Also, the entire door is formed 
with four handling operations which 
includes removal from the truck 
and piling finished work. This com- 
pares with picking up and piling by 
each of the eight operators former- 
ly required, 16 handling operations. 


Dry-Ice Shrinks Bridge 
Bearings for Tight Fit 


@ TO CARRY out the specifications 
of a contract, Wisconsin Bridge & 
Iron Co., Milwaukee, recently under- 
took the largest shrink fit job ever 
attempted in the Milwaukee district. 
It consisted of shrinking four bronze 
trunnion bearings with Dry-Ice for 
insertion in girders needed for the 
180-foot long, double-leaf bascule 
bridge being fabricated for the Gal- 
veston Causeway. Bridge will weigh 
600 tons. 

Each of the bearings weighed a 
total of 7800 pounds. To obtain a 
tight fit of hub bearing in girder, 
each bearing was made 0.008-inch 
larger than the opening prepared 
for it in the girder. 


No Alcohol Used 


An unusual feature of this job was 
the fact that no alcohol was used to 
obtain complete immersion of the 
bearings. This reduced the costs 
materially but considerably _ in- 
creased the time necessary to ob- 
tain the required shrinkage. 

A heavy insulated container was 
fabricated in the shops of the Wis- 
consin Bridge & Iron Co. Bearing 
was placed in the container and 
crushed dry ice packed in tightly 
around it. Entire container then 
was covered with a heavy tarpaulin. 
Alcohol painted on the fitting sur- 
face of the bearing prevented forma- 
tion of frost and ice there. 

Since the bearings were handled 
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individually and on separate days, 
the first job was in the nature of an 
experiment and much more Dry-Ice 
was used than on the last. On the 
first shrink fit, the trunnion bear- 
ing was packed with 3865 pounds of 
crushed Dry-Ice and allowed to re- 
main packed in this manner for a 
cooling period of 16 hours. 

Examination at end of this period 
showed that not only had the re- 
quired shrinkage taken place but 
that a considerable quantity of Dry- 
Ice remained. Bearing was lifted 
from the container with a traveling 
crane and eased into the opening 
prepared in the girder. Actual 
shrinkage was approximately 1/32 
of an inch on the 39-inch diameter 
of the bearing. An hour later when 
the bearing had expanded to its nor- 
mal size through contact with the 
air, it was wedged so tightly that 
it would be impossible to force it 
out, according to company engi- 
neers. 

More Dry-Ice remained in _ the 
chamber after cooling than was re- 
quired to assure a good margin of 
safety and complete assurance that 
sufficiently low temperature would 
be obtained, so the second shrinking 
was attémpted with only 2785 
pounds of Dry-Ice. The third em- 
ployed 2600 pounds and the last was 
accomplished with only 2000 pounds. 

The large amount first used was 
employed to prevent any possible 





difficulty in assembling the bearing 
and to allow a margin of safety. 
Careful planning of the entire op- 
eration was most essential because 
it is practically impossible to cor- 
rect defective bearing placements 


made by this method. Had the 
bearing been allowed to seat im- 
properly for even an instant, the 
rapid expansion would have made 
it almost impossible to remove it 
from the housing. As there was 
a penalty clause in the contract, 
completion of the work satisfac- 
torily at the first attempt was im- 
perative. 


New Use of Dry-Ice 


Use of Dry-Ice to contract shafts 
and bearings for bridge work to se- 
cure tight shrink fits has only re- 
cently come into use and follows 
establishment of more exacting en- 
gineering requirements in erection 
of these structures. Formerly diam- 
eters were similar and bearings 
merely forced in place. 

Exceptional precautions were 
taken to prevent injury to the spe- 
cial crew doing this work. Heavy 
shoes and rubberized gloves were 
required so no one would freeze an 
extremity. In addition, heavy card- 
board was laid where men walked 
near the container as a foot can be 
frozen almost instantly after the 
cold ice penetrates the soles of shoes. 

Dry-Ice, totaling 11,250 pounds, 
was furnished for this job by Mil- 
waukee branch of Air Reduction 
Sales Co. 


Institute Directory of 
Steelworks, 1938, Issued 


@ Jron and Steel Works Directory 
of the United States and Canada, 
published by American Iron and 
Steel institute, New York; supplied 
by Steet, Cleveland, for $10; in 
Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1. 

Physical equipment and _ produc- 
tive capacities of all Known cor- 
porations and firms in the iron and 
steel industry in the United States 
and Canada are described in this 
1938 edition, bringing up to date the 
information in the previous edition, 
published in 1935. 

The main section comprises an 
alphabetical list of concerns in the 
industry, with as full details as pos- 
sible relative to their equipment and 
capacity. Supplementary lists show 
for each of the major classes of 
iron and steel products the name 
and reported capacity of each pro- 
ducer. 

An innovation is inclusion of 
tables showing distribution of ca- 
pacities for pig iron, ingots and 
rolled products by states and by 
principal producing centers in those 
states. 
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MONE of the principal problems 
which has confronted the manufac- 
turer of piston rings has been scuf- 
fing of the ring and cylinder sur- 
faces. This problem has become 
more acute since engines are being 
built to develop more horsepower 
per cubic inch displacement than 
ever before. Cylinder pressures are 


greater and, therefore, the pressure 
per square inch exerted by the ring 
against the cylinder wall is greater. 
When springs are used behind pis- 
ton rings, the problem becomes even 
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Piston Rings 


Are heat treated to produce a thin black 
magnetic oxide surface which serves as a 
polishing agent and prevents cylinder scuff- 
ing and scoring. Other applications seen 


more acute because the springs ex- 
ert additional pressure. 

Ring pressure sufficient to stop oil 
pumping commonly causes a raw 
iron ring to scratch and scuff the 
mirror-like surface of the cylinder 
wall, and, when rings scuff, they not 
only wear out at a rapid rate, but 
also wear the cylinder walls. Blow- 
by passes the piston rings and burns 
the lubricant off the entire assembly 
which adds to the destruction. Oil 
passes the piston rings in going 
from the crankcase to the combus- 


Fig. 1—Specially- 
designed ma- 
chine which is 
used to measure 
the relative wear 
of raw piston ring 
iron and Ferrox 
surfaced ring iron 
on cylinder wall 
material 


tion chamber and is burned into car- 
bon. 

Higher pressure piston rings may 
be the cure for excessive oil con- 
sumption, but a cure often breeds a 
condition worse than the original 
disease. It appears to be a vicious 
cycle, as almost any manufacturer 
of rings will attest. 

In an effort to reduce ring wear 
and scuffing, the Perfect Circle Co., 
Hagerstown, Ind., a large manufac- 
turer of piston rings, recently de- 
veloped a new process which, it is 
claimed, results in its rings actually 
improving cylinder walls. The proc- 
ess produces what the company 
calls a “Ferrox Surface.” 

This surface in simple language 
is a surface, once raw iron, that has 
been converted by a heat treating 
process into black magnetic oxide 
for a depth of approximately 0.0005- 
inch. This surface acts as a polish- 
ing agent against the cylinder wall 
and burnishes both the rings and 
cylinder walls to a glass-like smooth- 
ness. 

The result is that the Perfect 
Circle Co. is able to apply to its 
rings a greater pressure than ever 
before considered feasible and at 
the same time to eliminate the 
scratching and scuffing of the sur- 
faces of the rings and cylinders. 
When scuffing is eliminated, wear 
is reduced to a minimum. Repeated 
tests, it is stated, have demonstrated 
that Ferroxed surfaces wear from 
40 to 91 per cent slower, even when 
590 per cent greater pressures are 
applied against them. 

Some rather interesting tests have 
been made at the company’s labora- 
tories to demonstrate the superiority 
of Ferroxed rings over raw iron 
rings. One test has involved use of 
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a specially-designed wear machine 
to demonstrate the relative wear 
caused by different ring materials. 
This machine is shown in Fig. lI. 
In this test, two specimens of con- 
ventional cylinder material are 
mounted on a reciprocating carriage. 
Ring specimens, one raw iron and 
another with Ferrox surface, are 
placed in an equalizing fixture above 
the reciprocating carriage so that 
the ring samples contact the cylin- 
der material. 

The two pieces of cylinder ma- 
terial are then moved in contact 
with the ring specimens at a con- 
stant speed, and under a load of 
2500 pounds per square inch. This 
loading is many times the normal 
operating pressure. Under such se- 
vere conditions, it requires only a 
minute or two to scuff the surface of 
both the raw ring and cylinder ma- 
terial which contact each other. 

The sample of conventional cyl- 
inder material, at the bottom in Fig. 
2, shows the discoloring that results 
when it was subjected to the wear 
of a specimen of raw cast iron in the 
wear machine. Close examination 
reveals that the metal-to-metal con- 
tact causes coarse fragments of met- 
al to break loose and to act as a 
harsh abrasive, the result being a 
scoring of the cylinder specimen. 
Breakdown occurs after less than 2 
minutes at the speed and pressure 
employed. 


Exerts Polishing Action 

The piece of cylinder material, 
shown at the top in Fig. 2, was sub- 
jected to the section of a piece of 
cast iron that had been Ferrox sur- 
faced. It reveals the mirror-like 
polish that results when Ferrox sur- 
faced rings are used. The pressure, 
speed and time were identical with 
those for the raw cast iron test. The 
iron given the Ferrox surface acted 
as a fine polishing agent to impart 
a smooth finish to the cylinder met- 
al without scuffing. 

It is stated by the company that 
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Fig. 2—The cylinder 
wall specimen above 
shows the smooth 
finish imparted by con- 
tact with Ferroxed 
piston ring iron; the 
specimen below, the 
scuffed surface pro- 
duced by contact with 
raw ring iron 


the Ferrox surface seems to have 
an application to any iron-bearing 
surface. Considerable experimental 
work has been done in connection 
with valve guides, tappets, pistons, 
thrust washers, and the like, with 
most favorable results. At the 
present time, several companies have 
obtained licenses from the company 
to use the process. 

Metallurgists of the Perfect Circle 
Co., it would appear, have discovered 
an answer to the problem of metal- 
to-metal friction through applica- 
tion of their new treatment. At 
any rate, they have put friction, the 
piston ring’s worst enemy, to work 
for them, and have improved the 
performance and quality of their 
product. 





Finds Flaws in Steel Strip 
While in Rapid Motion ~ 


@ Recently a complete installation 
of General Electric Co.’s new “pin- 
hole detector” was put into opera- 
tion at Bethlehem Steel Co.’s plant 
at Sparrows Point, Md. The new de- 
vice consists of a series of light 
sources mounted on one side of the 
continuous steel strip with photo- 
tubes on the other side. Presence 
of the most minute pinholes per- 
mits sufficient light to fall upon the 
phototubes to actuate the appara- 
tus. 

At this particular installation, the 
strip passes through the slotted 
scanner head of the detector just be- 
fore it enters the leveller rolls. The 
36-inch wide strip coming off the 
uncoiler passes through the trimmer 
at speeds up to 900 feet per min- 
ute. 

Pinholes in the strip actuate the 
detector mechanism which in turn 
causes a diverter mechanism to 
drop the faulty sections out of the 
production line. After passing 
through the scanning head, strip 
continues through leveller rolls and 
shear before arriving at the diverter. * 
To take this into account in op- 
erating the diverter and to provide 
for various speeds used on the line, 
an ingenious, self-adjusting timing 
device is used to assure proper di- 
version of the faulty sheets. In ac 
tual operation, sheets are not 
dropped out of the line until they 
have progressed through the level- 
ing and shearing operations, a dis- 
tance of about 10 feet. 





Applies Flame-Hardening to Pump Parts 


@ To increase dura- 
bility of pump shafts 
and plungers, Goulds 
Pumps Inc., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., developed 
the flame - hardening 
machine shown here, 
an all - steel, welded 
unit consisting of a 
revolving center to ro- 
tate work, a torch 
carriage and a main 
column. A_ uniform 
close-grained hard out- 
er shell is formed as 
deep as l4-inch, and 
hardness of 90 to 100 
scleroscope has been 
obtained on 0.50 point 
carbon steel 



































Ungrammatical— maybe. 
Accurate— absolutely! 


Every lick this big baby does is double-duty— 
she handles two FOUR-TON coils of narrow 
strip ata clip. 

Big, but gentle. There is plenty of storage 
battery power back of that job to make certain 
that no harm comes to the stock as it is moved 
speedily and easily over the hauls necessary to 
fabrication and shipping. 

\ steel storage battery guards against its 


steel cargo being delayed at any point, guards 
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against production time loss, hence protects 
production profits. This steel battery is an 
Edison, of course! Designed by Thomas A. 
Edison, himself, for unfailing heavy-duty per- 
formance, this battery has proved itself the 
most economical power source as well as the 
most reliable. It is the preferred power source 
for industrial truck service in the steel industry. 

There has been a new Edison sound motion 
picture released this month. In it, you will see 
smart new steel handling ideas. A showing of 
this film will be arranged by any of our district 


offices at your convenience. 
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Adds New Plant 


Model truck engine works obtains efficient 


materials handling by locating all assembly 


@ INTERNATIONAL Harvester 
Co.’s new Indianapolis truck engine 
works, now getting into production, 
provides an illuminating study in 
latest developments in plant con- 
struction and production layout. 

Indianapolis was chosen because 
of its excellent transportation facili- 
ties and because it is near the com- 
pany’s plant at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
where heavy-duty Internationals are 
built, and to its plant at Springfield, 
O., where the light-duty models are 
produced. 

The Indianapolis plant includes 
363,000 square feet of floor area for 
manufacturing and 260,000 square 
feet in the foundry. Both these 
buildings are one-story steel-skeleton 
type with brick and glass side walls. 
Corrugated glass is used in side 
walls and continuous roof sash, af- 
fording excellent natural lighting. 
Both buildings have a concrete floor 
slab, with that of the manufactur- 
ing building covered by creosoted 
wood block. 

Two thousand 350-watt Cooper- 
Hewitt mercury lights in the manu- 
facturing building alone’ enable 
night-shift employes to work under 





and feeder lines on one floor. 
lines build 10 sizes and 12 models of engines 


Two main 


the same desirable lighting condi 
tions as the day shifts. 

While the present plant has a ¢a- 
pacity production of 680 truck en 
gines per day, the whole has been 


designed and laid out to facilitate 


ready expansion in buildings and 
equipment toward an ultimate po- 
tential daily capacity of 2000 en- 
gines. 

The present new 


foundry struc- 























Fig. 1 (Right)—Special 
double - end machine 
drills and bores both 
ends of cylinder block 
including oil gallery 
hole. Fig. 2 (Lower 


left) — Rise-and-fall 
machine mills both 
sides of crankshaft 


bearing and lock slot 
in cylinder block. Fig. 
3 (Lower right)—Auto- 
matic units drill and 
tap all miscellaneous 
holes in blocks 
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ture, in which equipment is being 





installed, was built for production 
of 300 tons of castings per day but 
was planned so additions will bring 
daily capacity up to 800 tons. 

It was found that costs are sub 
stantially reduced by having all de 
partments on one floor, as this saves 
the time ctherwise lost in waiting 
for elevators and also saves space 
amounting to approximately one- 








Fig. 4—Carriers permit turning and 
locking in any of eight positions 
during engine assembly 


third of the floor area in a multiple- 
story structure. 

The manufacturing building, Fig. 
7, is 825 feet long and 440 feet wide, 
including a 33 foot wide receiving 
and shipping dock that runs the full 
width of the building on one end. In 
laying out the floor plan and con- 
veyor system for this unit the ob- 
jective was to attain utmost effi- 
ciency in manufacturing two distinct 
lines of engines in 10 sizes and 12 
models for the International line of 
trucks that includes 30 basic models 
in 99 wheelbases. 

To build the two basic types of 
engines and their numerous modifi- 
cations, it was found necessary to 
install two parallel engine assembly 
lines. These lines, with a 20-foot 
aisle between them, extend more 
than half the length of the building 
on one side. All parts-production 


Fig. 5—Engines to be tested arrive 

and depart on trolley conveyor along 

right wall. Cranes spot them on test 
stands 


lines are laid out at right angles 
to these two main assembly lines 
and are arranged so they intersect 
the subassembly lines at the near- 
est possible locations to the stations 
where the particular subassembly 
joins one of the main assemblies. 
Sequence of the parts-production 
lines is: Cylinder block, camshaft, 
crankshaft, piston, connecting rod, 
flywheel housing, flywheel, cylinder 
head. The miscellaneous depart- 
ment is situated immediately beyond 
the cylinder head line. The fact 
that all fabrication could be placed 
on one floor made it possible to thus 
simplify the floor layout for han- 
dling a complexity of manufactur- 
ing operations. 


All rough stock and parts are de- 
livered through the manufacturing 
building directly to the points where 
they are needed, few pieces over 
touching the flocr. More than three 
miles of conveyors in the manufac- 
turing building, divided about equal- 
ly between the roller type and the 
trolley type, reduce trucking of stock 
and parts to a minimum. 


Several standard types of mate- 
rials handling systems are in use 
in the manufacturing building, in- 
cluding a total of 8200 lineal feet 
of roller conveyors for handling ma- 
terials in process. This eliminates 
lifting of heavy materials and fa- 
cilitates the smooth flow of produc- 
tion. In some instances parts are 
placed in tote pans or on pallets but 
wherever possible the part is placed 
directly on the rollers to obviate 
the handling of containers. 

Six separate trolley conveyor sys- 
tems in the manufacturing building 
total over 8000 lineal feet and 
carry 3000 hooks. The longest trol- 
ley conveycr, that for delivering 
materials from the stores depart- 
ment through the manufacturing 
building, extends for a little less 
than half a mile. This conveyor is 
equipped with several different types 
of hooks spaced at 2-foot intervals. 
Flat trays suspended from the con- 
veyor take care of all cartons and 
boxes that are easily loaded and un- 
loaded. The conveyor is driven at 
variable speeds of 16 to 48 feet per 
minute and will make from two to 





six round trips per 8-hour shift. 
Based on the plant’s present maxi- 
mum capacity of 680 engines daily, 
this stock conveyor will deliver ap- 
proximately 75 tons of material 
daily to the two assembly lines. 

All trolley conveycrs are installed 
sufficiently high to clear the aisles 
and machine lines, dipping wherever 
necessary for loading or unloading. 
Except at loading and unloading 
stations, metal guards run under- 
neath the path of all trolley con- 
veyors. 


Tramrail Systems Installed 


Thirty Cleveland tramrail systems, 
including both the monorail and 
crane type, also have been installed. 
Electrically and manually operated 
hoists are used in connecticn with 
the tramrail systems, depending on 
the nature of the load _ being 
handled. 

Valve-in-head type engines are as- 
sembled in trunnion fixtures, held 
in a yoke suspended from a trolley 
conveyor. The smaller or L-head 
type engines are partly assembled 
on pallets moved on a roller con- 
veyor, and at about the middle of 
the line are transferred to hcorizon- 
tal indexing pallets mounted on a 
power-driven conveyor for comple- 
tion. 

Complete engines are transferred 
from the ends of their assembly 
lines to a trolley conveyor which 
carries them to the engine test 
room. After testing, the engines are 
hung back on the same conveycr to 
proceed through the paint spray 
booth and out onto the loading dock 
for shipment by rail or truck. This 
dock will accommodate 9 railway 
cars and 20 highway trucks at one 
time. 

Materials received on the loading 
dock are checked and transported 
into the receiving department. In 
addition to the customary check- 
ing, purchased items pass through 
a rigid receiving inspection. Mate- 
rials in this department are either 


Fig.6 —C-type lifter removes finished 

engines from trolley conveyor at end 

of their journey through plant. 

Lifters operate on tramrail bridges 
over loading platform 
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Fig. 7—Production layout: A shop 
offices, B tool crib, C miscellaneous 
cribs, D tool room heat treat, E 
inspection salvage, F conveying 
finished parts to assembly, G motor 
test conveyor, H cylinder head and 
manifold conveyor, J piston rod con- 
veyor, K camshaft conveyor, L light 
motor-power assembly conveyor, M 
light motor-gravity assembly con- 
veyor, N heavy motor assembly con- 
veyor, P paint spray booth 


placed in stores from which they 
are requisitioned in accordance 
with production requirements or are 
placed on conveyors to be trans- 
ported to various departments. 

All handling equipment has been 
designed with full consideration for 
keeping materials clean and avoid- 
ing scratches or marking of ma- 
chined surfaces. In the course of 
their routes, the conveyors carry all 
major parts through one or more of 
the plant’s nine latest-type Blakes- 
lee washing machines. 

The first production line makes 
cylinder blocks. It runs across front 
end of the building. A Newton heavy 
duty, drum type mill is used for 
rough and finish milling of the top, 
bottom and ends of the cylinder 
block. Fixture of this mill holds five 
blocks at one time. A special Cin- 
cinnati hydraulic horizontal broach 
finishes the main bearing cap seats 
and semifinishes the main bearing 
shell half holes. 


Main bearing shell half holes are 
bored on a Barnes precision boring 
machine, Fig. 1, after the bearing 
caps are assembled to the cylinder 
block. Camshaft bearing bores are 
also handled on this machine at the 
same time the crankshaft bearing 
bores are finished. Entire cycle of 
this machine is automatic and is 
electrically interlocked to prevent 
misoperation. 


Unusual Milling Operation 


Another unusual operation on this 
line is straddle milling sides of 
main bearings and cutting of lIcck 
slots. This is performed on a C-74-A 
Newton rise-and-fall type milling 
machine, Fig. 2, which elevates the 
work to the cutter, automatically 
clamps it for the cutting, then re- 
turns it to its original position after 
the operation has been performed. 


Perhaps most striking of machine 
operations on cylinder block line are 
those performed by two new Barnes 
3-station drilling and tapping ma- 
chines, Fig. 3, which are fully auto- 
matic with push button control. 
Cylinder block indexes to position 
and raises the clamp at which time 
the drilling or tapping units start 
with quick approach, feed and auto- 
matic return to neutral position. 
Block then is automatically lowered 
and indexed to the next station. 
Machine delivers a block on the con- 
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veyor with 29 holes drilled and 17 
holes tapped each time it indexes. 

A variety of operations are per- 
formed along the cylinder block 
line by horizontal duplex way-drill- 
ing and tapping machines of the one 
to six-station type with conveyor- 
through-tunnel fixtures with auto- 
matic indexing and clamping. Cylin- 
ders are finish bored to close toler- 
ances on a Barnes inclined-way pre- 
cision boring machine. Following 
this operation the cylinders are 
honed. 

Other lines are set up with the 
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latest and most advanced machine 
tools for producing the valve guide, 
bearing cap, camshaft, crankshaft, 
piston, connecting rod and flywheel 
housing. These parts are produced 
and fed into the engine assembly 
line at the point needed. The ar- 
rangement and location of some of 
these departments is shown in 
Fig. 7. 

Assembly line for L-head engines, 
used in the light-duty line of trucks, 
was favored in making the layout 
since it is the high production line 

(Please turn to Page 67) 





















































Stainless Washers 


(Concluded from Page 46) 
they would grind approximately one 
million pounds of coffee an hour. 

Housings for these mills are made 
from a molded plastic and also from 
sheet steel. The steel cases are fab- 
ricated entirely by welding, employ- 
ing the fixture shown in Fig. 6. The 
case being assembled here consists 
of four main parts. In the position 
shown, the backside and the two 
ends are made from one piece of 
steel sheet, stamped and formed to 
shape. Two small sections then are 
inserted at the front side and the 
main front plate placed in position 
over these. Completed assembly is 
shown in Fig. 7 with all pieces 
clamped in position in the welding 
fixture. 

In Fig. 6 the heavy top clamp has 
not been placed in position. In Fig. 
7 it is shown clamping the upper 
curved portions of the two side mem- 
bers tightly against the main front 
member for welding. In Fig. 7 the 
main front welds have been complet- 
ed at these upper curved joints. 

Here again, since sheet metal of 
rather thin section is employed, 
heavy backup plates are incorporat- 


Fig. 6 (Top)—dJig for welding coffee 

mill housings of complicated design. 

Fig. 7 (Bottom)—Coffee mill housing 

jig with all pieces clamped in place 
for welding 


ed in the welding fixture to mini- 
mize distortion by keeping the 
sheets cool and conducting heat 
away from the welded joints rapidly. 

As will be noted in Fig. 6 pro- 
vision is made for collapsing the in- 
terior part of the fixture to permit 
removal of the completely welded 
assembly. Holes already punched 
in the small front side sections are 
utilized in clamping these pieces in 
the fixture, as will be seen by ref- 
erence to Figs. 6 and 7. 

Due to type of joint employed, 
these parts also are cut and formed 
to very close limits minimizing 
amount of metal that it is necessary 
to remove in finishing the welds. 
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Solves Lock Lubrication 
Problem with Graphite 


@ A simple, low-cost, solution to 
the problem of providing long-life 
lubrication for small mechanical de- 
vices, such as locks, has been de- 
veloped recently. Involved in the 
problem were a number of require- 
ments: Lubricant must “stay put” 
and not drain or rub off; it must be 
unaffected by temperature § and 
weather variations; it must provide 
corrosion resistance; and it must 
not act as a collector for dirt. 

In practice, the treatment in- 
volves dipping such parts as pins 
and shells of locks in a dilute sus- 
pension of finely divided “dag” col- 
loidal graphite in water. As the 
water evaporates, it leaves a thin, 
dry graphite film which provides a 
practical and efficient method of lu- 
brication over a long period of time. 

The graphite particles in this 
surface coating are so minute they 
are not scraped off in service, but 
rather are imbedded in the surface 
of the metal parts treated, creating 
a so-called graphoid surface. The 
small size of the particles may be 
appreciated from the fact that such 
a “solution” of colloidal graphite 
will pass right through filter paper 
graphite and all. Actually, of 
course, the graphite is not in solu- 
tion but is merely suspended in the 
water. 

Prior to dipping the parts in the 
colloidal graphite suspension, it has 
been found useful to flush them 
with water-diluted ammonia and 
then spray them with live steam. 
This treatment has the double effect 
of cleaning the surface for ready ad- 
hesion of the colloidal graphite film 
and of raising the temperature of 
the parts to assist in rapid evapora- 
tion of the water in which the col- 
loidal graphite is suspended. 

According to Acheson Colloids 
Corp., Port Huron, Mich., a number 
of lock manufacturers are already 
using the process in production. 

In addition to locks, the idea of 





dry lubrication should be applicable 
also to such mechanical devices as 
fire alarm systems, telephone ex- 
change equipment, news and finan- 
cial tickers, fans, small motors, 
clocks, and variable radio parts, etc. 
In some cases the “solution” may 
be made in oil instead of water in 
which case the graphite in its finely 
divided form has the apparent ad- 
vantage of retaining the oil on the 
friction surface. 


Time and Motion Study 
For Practical Users 


@ Applied Time and Motion Study, 
by Walter G. Holmes; cloth, 347 
pages, 5% x 8% inches, 39 illustra- 
tions; published by the Ronald 
Press Co., New York; supplied by 
STEEL, Cleveland, for $3.75; in Eu- 
rope by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Caxton House, Westminster, Lon- 
don, S.W.1. 


The author is a time study en- 
gineer at Detroit-Timken Axle Co., 
and knows the shop and its varied 
problems intimately. His experience 
includes efficiency analysis, tool and 
diemaking, production work and 
time and motion study for Buick and 
Chevrolet organizations. 

The book includes a table of time 
values to four decimal places, body 
member movements, eyes, nerves 
and impulses; demonstrates means 
to recognize and to include rhythm 
in work; gives an operating analysis 
check list covering 1180 items; shows 
why time values cannot be satisfac- 
torily obtained by analyzing motion 
pictures; contains new material on 
fatigue; uses 24 therbligs and clari- 
fies terms and expressions. 

Times for performing all ele- 
mentary motions are based on more 
than 1000 observations each and 
have been tested by three years of 
shop work. 


Develop New Method 
For Profile Study 


@ Research engineers of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., have made it pos- 
sible to obtain a profile view of a 
surface without destroying’ the 
sample by sectioning it. The straight 
edge of a small strip of steel is 
placed against the surface. A beam 
of light is thrown on the surface 
and the shadow of the straight edge 
observed with a microscope. By 
proper selection of the angles of 
illumination and viewing, shape of 
observed shadow is made geometri- 
cally equivalent to shape of surface 
profile as shown in accompanying 
diagram. 

Irregularities as small as 0.00005- 
inch in depth can be studied by this 
method, it is claimed. 
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WHEN YOU FIGURE YOUR LUBRICATION COSTS... 


bring COMPARATIVE 








MAINTENANCE COSTS Znto the picture 





then learn the we. 3 


real value of : 











GULF’S higher quality LUBRICANTS! 


RY this measuring stick on your lubrication costs: 

compare your maintenance costs from month to 
month and determine whether they are going up or 
down. If maintenance is high, ineffective lubrication 
may be the reason... and no matter how little you’re 
paying for lubricants, your rea/ lubrication costs may 
be too high! 

After making a careful study of comparative main- 
tenance costs, an official of a large operating company 
recently said: “Of course we are paying a few dollars 
more each month for Gulf’s higher quality lubricants, 
but look at this reduction in maintenance costs! Our 
actual dollar savings amount to nearly ten times the 
total cost of the lubricants. At that rate we're getting 
our oils and greases for less than nothing ... and that’s 
the lowest lubrication cost I ever heard of!” 





You may find it difficult to evaluate all the intangible 
factors that make up your final lubrication costs. But 
of this you may be sure: when you put Gulf’s higher 
quality lubricants to work you have taken a forward 
step toward improving production, reducing waste, 
cutting maintenance expense and making over-all sav- 
ings which will give you the lowest possible “lubrica- 
tion costs.” 

Ask the Gulf representative who calls at your plant 
to discuss this matter in detail. He can help you get a 
true picture of your actual lubrication costs. Gulf Oil 
Corporation—Gulf 
Refining Company, 
Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Also MAKERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF FUEL AND FURNACE OILS 
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STEEL: 
1959 Yearbook ssuc 


(/Mianient, December 31st, 1938—and the country’s industry, with pent-up energy, will 


herald in another year—teeming with a wealth of unborn progress and benefactions to 
man .. . Little will the celebrating world know that the din of exhausting steam will 
likewise mark the completion of STEEL’s 1939 Yearbook of Industry issue—and that its 
piisnedlate distribution, carrying your advertising message to 68,000 business executives 
in the iron, steel and metal working industries, will greatly assist in determining their 


moves to unleash that progress—progress throughout the full year. 
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NEW METAL PRODUCTS 


@ Announcement has been made by 
Ebco Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., of a 
flat-rim, two-compartment dishwash- 
ing sink, suitable for installation in 
any home or apartment cabinet top. 

A chromium-finished, swing-spout 
mixing faucet is mounted on back 
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ledge of sink, which has in one 
corner an integral soap dish and in 
the other the spray fixture. This ar- 
rangement eliminates in-the-wall 
piping. Rim is absolutely level on all 
four sides, insuring a water-tight 
joint when sink is installed in a 
linoleum, tile, metal or composition 
cabinet top. 

Sink is heavy cast iron, finished in 
acid-resisting porcelain enamel in a 
choice cf colors. Overall size is 20 x 
37 inches. 


@ Extensive use of stainless steel is 
found in the construction of a new 
high temperature cream pasteurizer 
recently introduced by C. E. Rogers 
Co., Detroit. Its positive two-stage 
vacuum cooler, condensing pans, 
spray process driers, tanks, fore- 
warmers and cther special equip- 
ment are all stainless steel. Welded 
construction is employed. 

Besides pasteurizing, other uses 
of this unit include manufacture of 
condensed buttermilk, sweetened 
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and plain condensed milk, super- 
heated condensed milk, ice cream 
mix or any product usually proc- 
essed in a vacuum pan. Its capac- 


ity is 6000 pounds of cream per 


hour. 


@ A steel 6-foct double ladder, made 
by E. H. Jarabek, 11 West Forty- 
second street, New York, can be 
transported easily in an ordinary 

















automobile; it takes up a space of 
only 21 x 17 x 5 inches when folded. 
Unfolding operation of the ladder 
consists of one continuous upward 
drawing out movement, with auto- 
matic locking of steps. It is folded 
by pressing a foot pedal, which re- 
leases entire locking mechanism, 
permitting an automatic downward 
movement. Ladder weighs 28 pounds 
and is constructed to withstand all 
weather and working conditions. 


@ Drawings and tracings are pro- 
tected and kept flat in this steel 
filing cabinet, designed by Corry- 
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Jamestown. Mfg. Corp., Corry, Pa. 
A hood at the rear and a lift com- 
pressor at the front of every drawer 
keep drawings in order and prevent 








their tearing, crumpling or curling. 

Drawers may have from one to 
eight compartments. They operate 
smoothly on four oversize case-hard- 
ened rollers and are protected from 
accidental removal by gravity stops. 


@ Much of the unpleasantness of 
attaching chains to automobile 
wheels is eliminated by this ingeni- 





ous Pullthru)§ emergency’ chain 
mounter, a product of Union Spring 
and Mfg. Co., New Kensington, Pa. 
Good quality heat-treated spring 
steel gives this tool the necessary 
strength and ruggedness to stand 
up under rough treatment. 


@ A compact and efficient means 
for keeping track of screws, bolts, 
nuts, washers, rivets, staples, gas- 
kets, shims and other smail parts 
required in the manufacture, instal- 
lation and servicing of mechanical 
equipment is provided by Add-A-Bin, 
steel cabinets made up of varied size 
bins which are welded 26-gage steel. 

Introduced by Noggle Products 
Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., this system 
of unit bins is intended to be built 
up by each user to fit his individual 
needs. Bin housing may be screwed 
to a wall, bench cr cupboard. When 
a bin is opened for the removal of 
an item, it closes automatically by 
the weight of its contents, or it will 
lock open if lifted slightly. It may 
be lifted higher and pulled out and 
down for cleaning. 
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Specially Designed Unit 
Grinds Longer Threads 


@ Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1202 Oakman 
boulevard, Detroit, has added to its 
line a larger capacity No. 31 thread 
grinder to facilitate production 
grinding of long threads on such 





parts as aircraft landing gear strut 
tubes, machine tool feed and lead 
screws. 

This model will grind threads up 
to 22 inches in length on work up 
to 36 inches long between centers. 
Straight threads can be ground on 
work up to 6 inches in diameter and 
tapered threads on work up to 5 
inches in diameter. Grinder has a 
long master lead screw enclosed in 
a housing extending beyond left of 
the unit. Work carrying table is de- 
signed to feed to right of machine. 
Short lead screws may be _ used. 
Lead screw carrying spindle is sup- 
ported at the table end in two pre- 
cision bearings. Drive is from a two- 
speed motor through worm gearing. 

Machine is designed to grind in 
both directions, if desired. Wheels 
can be dressed without slowing 
down. Grinder may be set either to 
stop or reverse automatically at 
end of each stroke. Independent con- 
trols start and stop both wheel head 
and coolant pump motor; select 
either fast or slow table movement; 
start or stop work table. Machine 
is available with backoff attach- 
ment. 


Cup-Wheel Ground Saw 
Gives High Performance 


@ E. C. Atkins & Co., 402 South II- 
linois street, Indianapolis, have in- 
troduced a new cup-wheel grind as 
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a feature of their circular saws. This 
design is said to prevent chips from 
backing up or freezing on teeth 
points at high speeds and rapid 
feeds. 

The 8-inch metal milling or slit- 
ting saw, show in the accompany- 
ing illustration, sliced off a 1-15/16- 
inch ten-twenty cold roll bar in 13 
seconds, according to manufac- 
turer. Blade body remained cool 
during operation. 

Free clearance back of the line 
of tooth contact is said to allow 
freer running and smoother cuts, 
without a tendency to burn mate- 
rial or heat the saw rim. This saw 
may be used to cut ferrous or non- 
ferrous metals up to the hardness 
of cold roll or chromium-nickel and 
tool steel. 


Metal Cutoff and Miter 
Machines Swivel to Cut 


@ Tannewitz Works, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., introduced recently two dry 
abrasive cutoff and miter machines 
for bench use, featuring instantane- 





cutting 


ground finish metal 
with a swiveling unit. 
The type M machine is made with 


ous 


a circular ball bearing table to 
swivel and cut any angle from 45 
degrees right to 45 degrees left. It 
has a _ 1-horsepower motor and 
swings a 10-inch diameter abrasive 
wheel or metal cutting saw. It cuts 
off and miters light tubing up to 1 
inch x 16-gage, metal mouldings up 
to %-inch x %-inch x 16-gage, and 
%-inch round rods. 

Type M2 machine is considerably 
larger than type M, having a 2- 
horsepower motor, and swings a 14- 
inch cutting disk. This machine’s 
capacity is 1%-inch x 16-gage tub- 
ing, 1-inch x 1-inch x 16-gage mold- 
ing and “-inch round rods. 


Adds Grounding Switch 


@ Delta-Star Electric Co., 2400 
block, Fulton street, Chicago, has 
added to its line a 265-kilovolt, 
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1200-ampere, main and grounding 
switch for use on high capacity sys 
tems. Switch is of the vertical break 
form. Each single pole unit has two 
rotating insulator stacks, one con 
trolling the single piece tubular 
copper blade, the other turning the 
high pressure line type contacts. The 


main switch is of the MB-139 
medium pressure wiping contact 
form. 


Retractable Base Makes 
Stacker More Flexible 


@ Lewis-Shepard Sales Corp., Water 
town, Mass., has introduced a port 
able telescopic stacker with a re 
tractable revolving base. 
Construction of this’ elevator, 
which is known as PBRT, includes 
retractable travel wheels and a cir 
cular plate which supports four ro 
tating wheels mounted in station- 
ary position in the base. Unit may 
be moved along floor with its regu 
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lar travel wheels to any given posi- 
tion. These wheels then are re- 
tracted to allow weight of stacker 
to be transferred to the plate, and 
the complete elevator can be ro- 
tated on the plate for a desired 
change in direction. 

Stacker will lift a load of 1500 
pounds. Platform may be lowered 
to within 8% inches from the floor 
or raised to a height of 133 inches. 
Telescopic frame used in the verti- 
cal assembly measures 13 .feet 7 
inches overall, and when collapsed 
has an overall height of 8 feet 2% 
inches. This feature enables stack- 
er to be moved under low ceiling 
projections. Overall width of the 
unit is 42 inches, and platform 
measures 48 inches long by 42 inches 


wide. 

Duplex Handle Makes 
Saw Easier to Handle 

@ Stanley Electric Tool division, 


New Britain, Conn., has placed on 
the market a new heavy duty W8 





safety saw which will cut straight 
through 2%-inch lumber and will 
make bevel! cuts up to 21/16 inches 
at 45 degrees. 

Saw. is compact and yet has suf- 
ficient power for continuous opera- 
tion. Duplex handle makes saw 
easy to handle in any _ position. 
Switch can be operated independent- 
ly by either of two triggers located 
on the handle. 

Simple wing nut adjustment is 
provided for regulating depth of cut. 
Housing of the saw is heat-treated 
aluminum alloy. Gears are heavy 
duty ground heat-treated alloy steel 
worm and over-size bronze worm 
which runs in a large grease cham- 
ber. Saw is packed in metal carry- 
ing case with one combination rip 
and crossecut blade, ripping gage, 
wrench, lubricant and heavy rub- 
ber covered three-wire cable. 


Bakelite Fuse Pullers 


Prevent Electric Shocks 


@ Trico Fuse Mfg. Co., Fifth street, 
Milwaukee, has announced a line of 
laminated bakelite fuse pullers for 
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pulling and replacing fuses, adjust- 
ing switch and cutout clips, and 
avoiding danger of shocks or burns 
where live electrical parts are be- 
ing handled. 

All metal parts are cadmium 





plated. Puller has been tested at 
35,000 volts dry and 4000 volts after 
24 hours submersion in salt solu- 
tion without moisture effects, either 
mechanically or electrically. 

Puller is made in two sizes: No. 123 
for fuses 0 to 200 amperes 250 volts, 
and 0 to 100 amperes 600 volts, and 
No. 125 for fuses 0 to 600 amperes 
250 volts, and 61 to 400 amperes 600 
volts. No. 123 has a handy screw 
and cap driver attachment. 


Telephonically Applied 
Sound Actuates Relay 


@ Sigma Instruments Inc., Belmont, 
Mass., has devised an audio fre- 
quency relay of such sensitivity that 
coupling to a speech circuit through 
a capacitor of as little as 0.02-micro- 
farad provides ample power for its 
operation. 

Response of this instrument to 
weak electrical impulses renders it 
useful as the pickup device for a 
remotely controlled circuit. It is 
adaptable also, by microphone con- 
nection, to alarm systems, counters 
and sound-actuated controls. 

Relays are available in two types: 
AF-1, with adjustable magnetic 





shunt for control of sensitivity; and 
AF-2, with variable hairspring for 
sensitivity adjustment. Sensitivity 





ranges are same for both types. Pro- 
vided with a four-prong base, instru- 
ment may be mounted in a standard 
vacuum tube socket. It is contained 
in a metal case 2% inches in diam- 
eter and 2% inches high, compact 
enough to fit in apparatus where 
space is at a premium. 


Improved Heaters Have 
Water-Cooled Electrodes 


@ American Car & Foundry Co., 30 
Church street, New York, intro- 
duced recently a line of Berwick 
electric heaters, comprising seven 


.-models which differ principally in 


capacity and in the number of elec- 
trodes used. 

Model illustrated, known as the 
No. 4 two-electrode type “LS” metal 
heater, is provided with low tem- 
perature electric eye for working 
down to 1100 degrees and up to 2300 
degrees Fahr. It is equipped with 
air cylinders fcr giving any desired 
pressure on piece being heated. 
Electrodes are water-cooled. This 





type of heater may be used on both 
steel and non-ferrous metals, for 
upset and drop forge work. 

Range is from ‘%-inch to 1% 
inches in diameter, and practically 
any length heat can be obtained 
from 1 inch up to 23 inches. 


Introduces Equipment 
For New Welding Process 


@ General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has introduced equip- 
ment for use in a recently devel- 
oped electronic resistance welding 
process intended to replace solder- 
ing cperations in the manufacture 
of such items as radio sets, watches, 
small meters, industrial control de- 
vices, etc. 

A current of several thousand 
amperes flows in the secondary cir- 
cuit of welder for a half-cycle, timed 
by an Ignitron tube and its associ- 
ated control circuit. Amount of heat 
is determined by duration of cur- 
rent flow; maximum heat is ob- 
tained with a current duration of 
slightly more than 1/120-second. 

On other electrical devices, as 
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New Precision Castings successfully 
used in power press housing 


Making no change other than switching to Birdsboro’s precision 
castings, this manufacturer saved 20% on machining and finish- 





ing the illustrated power press housing and distinctly improved 
its appearance, all without detracting in any way from the good 
qualities of the casting. Here’s how: 


In the machine shop his records showed 
1. Faster machining 
2. Lower tooling costs 


Ww 


Longer runs between tool sharpenings 


aa 


Less metal removed 


In the finishing department he eliminated 
1. Cleaning 
2. Grinding 
3. Priming 


Power Press 


manufactured by 


: e . . 
Here's why: Birdsboro castings are made by an entirely new 
process—the Randupson Process of Precision Casting. Castings 


Ferracute Machine Co. 
Bridgeton, N. ]. 





made by this process are free from sand inclusions, nailheads, 
brackets in corners, or internal and surface imperfections. They 
are absolutely true to pattern, have sharp, clean-cut definition 
and uniform, non-porous metal. All these factors contribute to 
the itemized savings above and all can mean equally definite 
Savings to you. 





What savings and where you can make them is the subject of 
our new illustrated folder, “The Randupson Process of Precision 











Casting.” Fill in and mail the coupon below for prompt delivery 
of your copy. Naturally, there is no obligation. 


BIRDSBORG 


STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 


PLANTS AT BIRDSBORO AND READING , PENNSYLVANIA 




















coeaetiil ETRE ener come TO ccoumateiedl Stecinninl aes ata eal so a eemeabell . 
BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO. , 
DEPT. 2 BIRDSBORO, PENNA. 
NAME TITLE | 
FOR THIS NEW FOLDER — 
It describes the Randupson Process of FIRM NAME 
Precision Casting -- tells you Why it was ADDRESS | 
Developed, What it is, What it will do a - 
) CITY STATE | 
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well as on radio sets, tongs are used 
with equipment in welding solid or 
stranded wires to terminals. A suit- 





able bench welder can be utilized 
to weld small studs, 0.010 to 0.050- 
inch in diameter, to flat surfaces 
with little or no marking on Op- 
posite side of the sheet of metal. 
Similar equipment is suitable for 
spotwelding thin sheets of various 
alloys with little oxidation or dis- 
coloration. 


Portable Lifter Raises 
Circuit Breaker Tanks 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, has added to its 
line a portable motor-operated 
lifter for raising and lowering tanks 
of outdoor oil circuit breakers. 
This chore is lightened by appli- 
cation of a small motor and reduc- 
tion gearing to a conventional lifter, 
ordinarily used as a manually oper- 
ated device. Drums on which flexible 
cable is wound are operated by 
worm and gear of such pitch that 
lifter will hold load in any position. 
As tanks must be both raised and 
lowered, a reversible motor is used 
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with a 2-position pushbutton switch. 
Power may be obtained by plugging 
into any convenient outlet. 

An emergency hand operating 
crank is provided for use on occa- 
sions when service power supply is 
cut off. Handle is attached at the 
point where speed reduction begins. 
To put in position, lifter is wheeled 
up to breaker frame, two taper-end 
pins on lifter are entered into two 
corresponding holes in the frame, 
and unit is raised to vertical posi- 
tion and secured to breaker frame 
by bolts. 


Construction of Valve 
Simplifies Maintenance 


@ Monat Valve and Forge Co., 1021 
Bessemer building, Pittsburgh, has 
placed on the market a packless T- 
globe valve, ranging in size from 

















‘-inch to 4 inches and designed for 
pressures varying from 150 to 1500 
pounds and temperatures up to 1100 
degrees Fahr. 

Metal - against - metal construc- 
tion eliminates necessity for packing 
gland, packing and packing nut. To 
insert a new seat it is necessary only 
to unscrew cap from the base, eject 
tapered seat ring by screwing down 
on hand wheels, slip in new seat 
ring and tighten base cap. Line 
then is ready for service. Old seats 
and disks may be reground for fu- 
ture service. 


Illuminated Magnifying 
Glass Helps Close Work 


@ Continental Machine Specialties 
Ine., 1301 Washington avenue, Min- 


neapolis, has developed a 2-power 


illuminated magnifying glass for use 





on its Doall contour machines or 
for use separately. 
Purpose of glass is to provide ad- 


ee 
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ditional illumination on close work 
and to double size of the layout line 
on such work. Lens is of ample size, 
measuring 2 x 3% inches, permitting 
vision with both eyes without strain. 
The 15-watt lamp is ball jointed 
and clamps to guide post of the con- 
tour machine, as shown in illustra- 
tion. Adjustment is provided by a 
double-lock clamp. Lamp is enclosed 
in same fixture as the glass, and il- 
lumination covers entire field of 
view. 


Straightening Tool 
Helps Auto Repair Man 


@ Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J., has added to its line a body 
and fender straightener for use in 
automotive repair shops. Known as 
size 77, this tool is operated by com- 
pressed air at 90 pounds pressure 
and delivers 7500 blows per minute. 

Straightener is intended to help 
the skilled workman in smoothing 
and ironing out dents, wrinkles, 
humps and rough spots after dam- 
aged automobile part has been re- 
formed to its approximate original 
shape. Tool is available with three 
different sizes of yokes to accom- 
modate a variety of jobs. Standard 
equipment includes four assorted 





dollies, two upper dies, one wooden 
dolly holder, one small yoke, one 
medium yoke and air hose with con- 
nections. 
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Adds New Plant 


(Continued from Page 55) 


with a maximum schedule of 500 
engines per day of one 8-hour shift. 
Beginning at a point in the front 
end of the building, this assembly 
line runs in a straight line for 490 
feet. The first 250 feet consists of a 
14-inch roller conveyor system with 
pallets. 

At this point the engines are 
transferred to a power-driven con- 
veyor with pallets for engines at 5- 
foot intervals. These pallets allow 
the engines to be indexed in any 
one of eight horizontal positions. 
The power conveyor is equipped 
with a variable-speed control which 
may be set to maintain whatever en- 
gine production schedule may be 
desired. 


The assembly line for valve-in- 
head-type engines, Fig. 4, has a 
maximum production schedule of 
180 engines per day and runs paral- 
lel to and within 20 feet of the light 
truck engine assembly line. 

It is an overhead trolley conveyor 
with assembly carriers spaced every 
10 feet. Carriers are made so engines 
may be indexed in any one of eight 
positions in a vertical plane to fa- 
cilitate assembly. 

Suspended from a trolley duct 
that runs between and the entire 
length of the two assembly lines 
are 40 power-driven wrenches for 
running down nuts, cap. screws, 
studs, etc. 


Three-Day Stock on Hand 


A three-day supply of stock is 
kept along the assembly lines, the 
majority of it in tote pans which 
slide into special tote-pan racks. 
Since the lines are stocked during 
the second shift, when the assembly 
line is not operating, there is no in- 
terference with the engine assem- 
blers. 

Cylinder blocks are inspected on 
a roller conveyor extending from 
the cylinder block washing machine 
and then proceeding down this same 
roller conveyor where the engine 
assembly operations start. 

Pistons are ribbon-fitted to cylin- 
ders, then marked with the block 
and cylinder number and placed on 
a conveyor which delivers the pis- 
tons to the rod and piston assembly 
bench. After six equal weight pis- 
tons are assembled with six equal- 
weight connecting rods, the set is 
again placed on a conveyor which 
takes it back to the assembly line 
at which point it is assembled with 
the engine. 

A subassembly is made of the 
crankshaft and flywheel. Clutch face 
on the flywheel is checked for run- 
out. This subassembly is then low- 
ered into the engine assembly by 
means of a Cleveland tramrail and 
hoist. 

A unique fixture which compresses 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


all the valve springs at once makes 
it a simple matter to slip the cam- 
shaft in place in the cylinder block. 

Cylinder head assembly is made 
up complete, including spark plugs 
as a subassembly before the cylin- 
der head is placed on the head studs 
for assembly to the engine. This is 
also true of the intake and exhaust 
manifolds, which are mounted on 
the engine as a complete sub- 
assembly. Distributor timing is made 
by an electric indicator light which 
shows when an engine is in proper 
time. 

The assembled engines 
livered to the block test 


are de- 
room by 








a trolley conveyor that accommo- 
dates both assembly lines. It can be 
seen along right wall in Fig. 5. 
Dynamometer stands are provided 
with water, oil, gas, and electrical 
connections so engines can be run 
either idle cr under load. 

After engines are run-in, all are 
placed on tear-down stands, the oil 
pans removed and all bearings in- 
spected. Oil pans are washed, put 
back, and engines placed on the trol- 
ley conveyor. 

Water for the circulating system 
in the engines is maintained at a 
constant temperature of 160 degrees 
Fahr., by forcing a quarter of a mil- 
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@ Another Tramrail Transfer Bridge installation—this one— 
48’ span - 3 runway: all motions of bridge, carrier and hoist 


are motorized and floor controlled through push buttons and 


contactor panel. 
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FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE &ENGINEERING CO. 








Division oF 





1125 Depot St. 





WICKLIFFE, OHIO 


Or consult your phone directory under Cleveland Tramrail. 
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Fig. 8—Engines after test pass 
through water-wash type paint spray 
booth 


lion cubic feet of air through water 
cooling coils in a basement room 
immediately below the block test 
room. Lubricating oil is carried away 
from the engines to a continuous 
pressure filtering and reclaiming 
system. This insures a supply of 
pure oil of constant viscosity at 
each test stand. 

For test purposes, three silent 
test rooms are located at each end 
of the block test department. Three 
Cleveland tramrail cranes serve to 
transfer the engines between the 
test stands and trolley ccnveyor. 

After leaving the block test room 
the conveyor carries the engines 
through a modern water-wash type 
paint spray booth, Fig. 8. Paint has 
thoroughly dried by the time the 
conveyor delivers the engines to the 
loading dock, Fig. 6, where the en- 
gines are placed either in freight 
cars or highway trucks for ship- 
ment to the Fort Wayne, Ind., or 
Springfield, O., truck plant. 


Stimulating Sales by 


Development Engineering 
(Concluded from Page 37) 


in the right places and are materials 
of the right specification and heat 
treatment; has welding been over- 
looked; how does it compare with 
similar up-to-date equipment in 
other lines; can you incerporate any 
additional sales features; what can 
you leave out? 

After redesigning, if any, get the 
product into actual use in as many 
typical installations as possible, even 
if at no cost to the consumer. 

Obtain photographs and perform- 
ance data in great detail. 

Build a file of material which will 
be the basis for the preparation of 
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sales literature, advertising and gen- 
eral publicity. 

As scon as the success of the de- 
sign and its satisfactory perform- 
and if there is no reason for secrecy 
ance in the field become apparent, 
because of the patent situation, fur- 
nish the advertising department 
with the factual basis for releasing 
news stories to trade papers. A 
surprising amount of desirable pub- 
licity can be obtained if this is 
properly handled. 

Co-operate with the production de- 
partment in getting set up for the 
manufacture of the initial lot of the 
new units. 

Co-operate with the sales depart- 
ment in perfecting the marketing 
program and in training the sales 
force. 

Follow through with the sales and 
service departments on every order 
shipped to the field, continuing the 
collection of performance data and 
photographs, and keeping on the 
alert for necessary changes in prod- 
uct details. 

From the abcve outline it is evi- 
dent to what degree the development 
engineer is concerned with sales and 
why it is that he should under- 
stand sales problems. High tech- 
nical and specialized engineering 
problems can be taken up with out- 
side experts, advice as to proper 
metals and heat treatments can be 
obtained from the suppliers of such 
materials, pure research can _ be 
farmed out to existing laboratories, 
but the development engineer is 
the man who charts the course and 
his main job is to produce something 
that will sell. 


Contract Protects Both Parties 


There should be a written con- 
tract between the company and the 
development engineer to protect 
both parties in their rights with re- 
spect to patents. Essentially, an em- 
ploye’s ideas belong to the employe 
unless they are conveyed to the em- 
ployer by written agreement. If you 
add an experienced development en- 
gineer to your staff, the chances are 
that he will already have a number 
of patents in his own name, or that 
have been assigned to others. The 
rights under existing patents or 
patent applications should be clear- 
ly set down in the agreement. He 
may have ideas which he is willing 
to offer ycu upon certain terms 
along with ‘his services. The basis 
upon which these ideas are to be 
transferred should be clearly set 
forth. Likewise, the ownership of 
ideas acquired by the engineer after 
entering your employment should be 
made clear. Both parties should be 
represented by competent patent 
attorneys in this business arrange- 
ment. 

If ideas for your particular busi- 
ness are lacking, they may be sought 
in a number of ways, such as: Blind 
advertisements in trade papers of 





ycur industry, blind advertisements 
in other trade papers and metro- 
politan newspapers, subscribe to the 
services of reliable patent service 
firms, watch the weekly issue of 
patents in the Patent Office Gazette, 
make contacts with the development 
department of large firms such as 
General Motors, U. S. Steel Corp., 
General Electric, Westinghouse, 
Goodyear, etc. These firms receive 
hundreds of good ideas but which, 
for cne reason or another, do not 
apply to their particular businesses. 
With the proper appfoach, you may 
be able to make arrangements 
whereby rejected ideas will be sub- 
mitted to your firm. This requires 
personal contact and, in some cases, 
influence. 


Choose Self-Contained Problems 


It is important to select ideas that 
are self-contained problems to avoid 
immediate or future complications. 
For instance, the design and manu- 
facture cf a currently new product, 
the Silex Coffee Maker, involved 
only the problem of a device to 
brew coffee satisfactorily. In a simi- 
lar way, the design and manufac- 
ture of the electric refrigerator is a 
self-contained problem. There are no 
complications as to conditions of use 
or as result of use. 

On the cther hand, the manufac- 
turers of insulating systems, for 
residential use, have the problem 
of adapting the insulating method 
to many different types of building 
construction, both new and old 
buildings. Added to that, it has been 
discovered that the use of insula- 
tion in the walls of air-conditicned 
houses, where humidity of the air is 
increased by adding water to ithe 
to the circulated hot air, results in 
complications caused by the water 
vapor penetrating the wall construc- 
tion, freezing within the wall, and 
even causing the exterior paint on 
frame construction to peel. Thus, 
the firms engaged in the manufac- 
ture and installation of insulating 
materials have a great many vari- 
ables to contend with and these 
products cannot be classed as self- 
contained problems. 

Progress is being made constantly 
in the design and manufacture of 
nearly every thing we use. New 
products are continually coming 
out into the market. This process 
goes on relentlessly and will con- 
tinue as long as men retain the ca- 
pacity to think. 

Research and development work 
costs money but this expense bears 
the same relation to the life of a 
business as the life insurance 
premium does to the life of an in- 
dividual. It is protection against the 
inevitable time when it will be im- 
possible to continue doing the thing 
you are doing now. It is the only way 
to safeguard the people who depend 
upon you cr your business for a 
livelihood. 


STEEL 

















Demand Levels Off 
As Production Dips 
Seasonal Influences 


Factor; Railroad 


Buying Gains 


@ SIGNS of the anticipated leveling off in steel demand 
and production are more pronounced. 

Seasonal influences are retarding business in some 
products. With the approach of the year-end, buyers 
generally are ordering for only early needs, and little, 
if any, improvement will be shown in November book- 
ings. Sheet and strip sales are off substantially since 
a month ago because of previous forward coverage. 

Nevertheless, the outlook for relatively steady steel- 
making the remainder of the quarter is bright. Produc- 
tion dropped 1 point to 62 per cent last week, the 
first reduction since early October. This is believed 
to mark the passing of the fall peak in operations, 
but business on hand and in prospect will temper fur- 
ther seasonal recession. 

Because it constitutes such an important share of 
total demand, automotive needs the next 30 to 60 
days will be a major factor in adjusting the trend 
of steel production. The sharp, and somewhat unex- 
pected, rise in motorcar assemblies partly has been 
responsible for the current elevated level of steelmak- 
ing. Automobile production now has reached a volume 
unlikely to be bettered materially this quarter, ex- 
cept to regain the ground lost over the recent holiday. 

Motorcar output last week was 84,930 units, against 
96,735 the week before and 58,955 a year ago. General 
Motors reduced from 44,250 units to 40,125; Chrysler 
dropped from 24,950 to 20,840; Ford cut from 16,975 
to 14,000; while all others curtailed from 10,560 to 
9965. Tentative schedules call for sustained opera- 
tions at least through December. 


Rail, Freight Car Orders 
And Inquiries Encouraging 


A small, but encouraging, flurry has appeared in 
railroad orders. Louisville & Nashville has placed 17,- 
280 tons of rails with Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. Illinois Central has ordered 1000 fifty-ton, all- 
steel box cars from American Car & Foundry Co., 
duplicating a like purchase made a number of weeks 
ago. Norfolk & Western is in the market for 1500 
hopper cars and 600 box cars. 

Additional track material buying by railroads is 
locked for the next 60 days, the extent of which is 
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problematical at this time. The carriers have reduced 
their rail stocks considerably, however, and some pur- 
chasing will be mandatory. 

Substantial tonnages of heavy steel products will be 
required for government vessels placed recently. Three 
battleships and six cargo boats involve about 100,000 
shipment to spread over an extended period. 

Tin plate demand is slow to respond to the recent 
price reduction, production being retarded by the sea- 
son and remaining well below the average for all steel 
products. Business this year felt the effects of the 
large carryover of tin plate from 1937, but with stocks 
now small the outlook for 1939 is materially brighter. 


tons, 


Better Outlook Seen For 
Private Building Activity 


Building construction is another industry whose 
prospects have favorable implications for steel, par- 
ticularly as regards residential, commercial and public 
utility building. Currently bolstered by government- 
financed work, activity in steel for construction pur- 
poses makes a good comparison with that of the cor- 
responding period of recent years. 

Steel production was affected but little 
by the Thanksgiving holiday, but schedules were low- 
ered in many districts. Reductions included 2 points 
at Pittsburgh to 50 per cent and 1.5 points at Chicago 
to 58.5 per cent. Other areas to curtail output were 
Cleveland, off 2.5 points to 77 per cent; New England, 
off 6. to 74 per cent; Cincinnati off 5 to 70 per cent; 
St. Louis, off 3 to 48.5 per cent; eastern Pennsylvania 
off 2 to 34 per cent. 

Youngstown rose 1 point to 61 
was up 2 points to 51 and Birmingham was 7 points 
Unchanged districts were Wheeling at 


last week 


per cent, Buffalo 
higher at 75. 
66 and Detroit at 82. 

Scrap prices continue strong, but the trend is mixed 
in some districts. Advances at Pittsburgh and Chicago 
raise the scrap composite 17 cents to $14.96 and the 
iron and steel composite 2 cents to $36.37. The fin- 
ished steel composite is unchanged at $56.50. 
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Nov. 26 


Iron and Steel $36.37 
Finished Steel 56.50 
14.79 


Steelworks Scrap.. 


—The MarketWeek— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Nov. 19 Nov. 12 
$36.35 $36.29 
56.50 56.50 
14.79 14.29 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Oct., 1938 Aug., 1938 
$36.48 $36.50 
57.04 57.20 

14.00 14.44 





One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Nov., 1937 Nov., 1933 

$38.96 $30.25 
61.70 49.20 
13.32 9.64 


lron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—deavy melting steel and compresse 


not strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 


Finished Steel Com mposite: :—Plates, shapes, bars, 


sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 
Steel bars, Chicago 

Steel bars, Philadelphia 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 

Shapes, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Chicago 

Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Philadelphia 

Plates, Chicago 

Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., yg ai 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 

Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 

Sheets, No. 24, galv., Gary 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Nov. 26, 


Oct. Aug. Nov. 
1938 1938 1938 1937 


2.25¢c 2.25c 2.25c 2.45¢ 
2.25 240 ma “250 
2.57 257 257 2.74 
2.15 2.15 215 2.85 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.25 
2.215 2.215 2.215 2.455 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.30 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.435 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.30 
2.15 2.10 2.15 2.40 
3.20 3.15 3.20 3.55 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.80 
2.15 2.30 - 2235 2350 
3.20 3.15 3.20 3.65 
3.50 850 3850 3:80 
2.60 2.60 2.60 2.90 
$5.00 $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 
2.45 245 245 2.75 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts... 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh " 
Wire rods, No. 5 to .%-inch, Pitts. 


STEEL, IRON, 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 
0 rere 2.15¢ 
Chicago, Gary . ae 
Cleveland ...... tava 
| ee 2.25¢ 
Buffalo ee ae 
Sparrows Point, Md. 2.15¢ 
New York, del. ee 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.32¢c 
Granite City, Ill. .. 2.25c 
Middletown, O. 2.15¢ 
Youngstown, O. 2.15¢ 
Birmingham . .. 2.238e 
Pacific Coast points: is: =a 

Cold Rolled 
Pittsburgh 3.20c 
Chicago, Garv 3.20c 
Buffalo 3.20c 
Cleveland is 3.20¢ 
Detroit, delivered 3.30¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 3.52¢ 
New York, del. 3.54¢c 
Granite City, Il. 3.30c 
Middletown, O. 3.20c 
Youngstown, O. Lark's 3.20c 
Pacific Coast points .. 3.80¢ 

Galvanized No. 24 
Pittsburgh ats ; 3.50¢ 
Chicago, Gary ..... 3.50c 
Buffalo Re Seka Se 3.50¢ 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 3.50c 
Philadelphia, del. . 3.67¢ 
New York, delivered . 3.74¢ 


Birmingham ietssss Gee 
Granite City, Tl. 
Middletown, O. 
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$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $37.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 
43.00 43.00 43.00 47.00 


RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh...... 
SO WED ENS a oo ae Miia Soles 


Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 


No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ...... 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ...... 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 


Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 20.89 


No. 2X, Del. Phila. (differ. av.) 
MBIGRDIC, VOUCY ..6 660i es oes 
Malleable, Chicago .... 


Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 


Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh. . 


Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 


Scrap 


Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 12.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago.... 
Rails for rolling, Chicago...... 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens.... 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens.... 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. cars. 


Youngstown, O. ieee 3.50¢c 
Pacific Coast points. . 4.00c 
Tin Mill Black Plate 
PIER sos oe seas’ 3.15¢c 
Chicago, Gary .... 3.15¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 3.25¢ 


Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted 


Pittsburgh, Gary ...... 3.95¢ 
PREC CORRE og acc necone 4.65c 
Enameling Sheets 

No.10 No. 20 
Pittsburgh 2.75¢ 3.35¢c 
Chicago, Gary.. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 3.45¢ 
Youngstown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Cleveland ; 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Middletown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ 


Pacific Coast 3.35c 3.95¢ 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 
Chrome-Nickel 


No. 302 No. 304 
Bars 24.00 25.00 
Plates 27.00 29.00 
ee 34.00 36.00 
Hot strip . 21.50 23.50 
Cold strip .. 28.00 30.00 


Straight Chromes 
No. No. No. No. 
410 4380 442 446 
18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 
21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 


Bars 
Plates 


Sheets . .26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 


Steel Plate 


gi ya 2.10c 
ge Coe ae” 2.29¢ 
Philadelphia, del, ....... 2.15¢ 
Boston, delivered ....... 2.42¢ 
Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.33¢ 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10¢ 
SPREE roads awk eead 2.10c 
BITIRIMGMNAM . oo. ince ses 2.10c 
Coatesville, base ....... 2.10¢ 
Sparrows Point, base.... 2.10c 
CIRVMONt, Del. ois cas 2.10c 
ZOURBEIOWD 6c cccceses 2.10¢c 
fe 2.45¢ 
Pacific Coast points.... 2.60c 
Steel Floor Plates 

RROD seas 4 5 cree sles iets 3.35¢ 
ee EN co whe has > 3.70¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 3.95¢ 
PARMOUEEEL occ ec.cwcccae 3.35¢ 
Standard Shapes 

ei | re 2.10c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.21%c 
NeW ZOTR, GEL. 2s cece 2.27¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.41¢ 
oa | a re 2.10¢c 
ee eee re 2.10c 
Cleveland, del. ........ 2.30¢c 
Buffalo Tee A ee 2.10¢ 
Gulf ports are 


Nov. 26, Oct. Aug. Nov. 
1938 1938 1938 1937 


$22.34 $22.34 $21.34 $25.26 
20.50 20.50 19.50 23.50 
22.34 22.34 21.34 25.26 
2.21 22.21. 21.21 25.21 
21.00 21.00 20.00 24.00 
17.38 17.38 16.38 20.38 
20.89 19.89 23.89 
23.215 23.215 22.215 26.135 
21.00 21.00 20.00 24.00 
21.00 21.00 20.00 24.00 
28.34 28.34 28.34 30.14 
21.17 21.17 2017 24.17 
97.77 97.77 97.77 107.35 
$15.50 $14.95 $15.20 $14.10 
12.95 13.00 12.25 
14.75 13.05 14.00 12.55 
17.75 1625 1825 15:10 
16.50 1555 16.75 16.75 
$ 3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $4.37 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5.25 
10.50 1050 10.50 £11.00 
Birmingham ...... 2.10¢ 
St, Tiowis, Wel. ......60%% 2.34¢c 
Pacific Coast points.... 2.70c 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 
Granite City, 211, «4 6.c< 5.10 


Mfg. Terne Plate (base box) 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Chgo... $4.30 
tog th ge Gr Game © | SR 4.40 
Bars 
Soft Steel 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
ERABOUNEL 6 oe bs 50 ce adi 2.25€ 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.25e 
PUREE Gl eau kG eae neco 2.35¢ 
oleic dct) ere 2.25¢ 
CAMUGRNUNE Lis Sd oa 5p Bebe 4 2.25¢ 
SND is an he ow % a 2.25¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.35¢€ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.57e 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.62¢ 
rrew Cork, Gel. <6 i.3.8%.; 2.59¢ 
CY OE on ic cise B44 00 2.60¢ 
Pacific Coast points .... 2.85¢ 
Rail Steel 
To Manufacturing Trade 

eR 2a sa nie's.5. wis 2.10¢ 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.20¢ 
OMEN. © SSiavc Hoc kies a een 2.10e 

















24" 0; D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2a°O. D:. 2 16.01 18.45 
2%”"0.D. 2 17.54 20.21 
au” ©. D,. 22 18.59 21.42 
o §8: 0D: ~.32 19.50 22.48 
oe° OC. DD; i 24.62 28.37 
2 o:D. 1 30.54 35.20 
4%" 0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
os OD, 9 46.87 54.01 
> Cabs 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$42.00-43.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 45.00-46.00 
4-in., Chicago . 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 50.80-51.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 46.00 

0, “S910... ss: 49.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 
Reroliing Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Clev., Buffalo, Young., 


Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth. COUISTE) . 26.62 a 36.00 
Detroit, delivered ...... 36.00 


Forging Quality Billets 


6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 
Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo... 40.00 
PENERER cb ig Vieewh bes 500 we 42.00 

Sheet Bars 


Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago.. 34.00 

Detroit, delivered ....... 36.00 

Wire Rods 

Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to %- 
SICIN AEs ok 5ie Sak sae 2 43.00 
Do., over 8 to 44-in. incl. 48.00 
Worcester up $2; Galveston 

up $6; Pacific Coast up $9. 

Skelp 

Pitts., Chi., Young., Buft., 

Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 


Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur. .. $3.75 
Connellsville, fdry.. 4.75- 5.50 


Connell. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry. .. 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry... 5.50- 5.75 
Wise county fur. .. 4.50- 4.75 


By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del. . 10.88-11.35 
Chi., ov., outside del. 9.75 
Chicago, del, ...... 10.50 
Milwaukee, ovens.. 10.50 
New England, del... 12.50 
St. Louis, del. ...... 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens. 7.00 
Indianapolis, del. .. 10.00 
Cincinnati, del. .... 9.75 
Cleveland, del. .... 10.30 
Bumaio, del. ...... 10.50 
Detroit, Gel, .....% 10.25 
Philadelphia, del. .. 10.65 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 


of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol ... 16.00c 
Toluol, two degree 22.00c¢ 
Solvent naphtha ...... 26.00c 
Industrial xylol ....... 26.00c 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums).. 16.25¢ 
IO. £40 TB) «nec ces 15.25¢ 


Eastern Plants, per lb. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers ...... 5.75¢ 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia .. .$27.50 
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and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 
Do., less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 
count on any extras.. $3.90 
Do., under 5 kegs no 
disc. on any extras.. $4.05 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
ae ea he ane 63% 54 
Sih < siavkarlea ees 66% 58 
ee eS vise g vwiies 68% 60% 
Iron 
EP er oe 30 13 
pS: Cae erar ear arer ay Paar 34 19 
PO cage ca Seeeeet 38 21% 
2 cccae Ome me 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
ve ie nee ese 61 52% 
2%—3 64 55% 
SHAG oes ase ee 66 57% 
ig re 65 55% 
gs | 64% 55 
11 and 12. 25. GBH 54 
Iron 
2 30% 15 
2%—3 % 31% 17% 
ett eee a gear 33% 21 
rrr 32% 20 
SS | ae 28% 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
i to 3, Dutt weld ...... 67% 
eg, SUNN WIN os fafa oe ess 5 60 
2% to 3, lap weld ...... 63 
3% to 6, lap weld ...... 65 
7 and 8, lap weld ...... 64 
10-inch lap weld ...... 63% 
12-inch, lap weld ...... 62% 
Iron 
Blk. Galv 
% butt weld ...... 25 7 
1and1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld .... 33 15% 
2 ObUtt weld ...... 32% 15 
1% lap weld ..... 23% 7 
2 lap weld «...... 25% 9 
2% to3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap weld ........ 28% 15 
4% to 8 lap weld.. 27% 14 


9 to 12 lap weld .. 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 


Char- 
coal 
Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%” O..D. iS $9.72 $23.71 
1%” O. D. 13 11.06 22,93 
CD, 13 12.38 19.35 
2%” ©. 0D. 13 13.79 21.68 
2%" Oo D. 12 15.16 ee 
2%” O. D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2%" OC. D: 12 17.54 29.00 
a “OD: 12 18.35 31.36 
3%” O. D. a2 23.15 39.81 
a ee. 10 28.66 49.90 
oo” GD, 9 44.25 73.93 
oe” C.D. x 68.14 aeees 
Seamless 

Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
1” “ED: 13 $7.82 $ 9.01 
1%” O. D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%” O. D. 13 10.23 11.79 
L%" O.D. 13 11.64 13.42 
| Eas 13 13.04 15.03 


Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot-rolled, 1 to 25 tons; 
cold-rolled, 3 to 25 tons) 


Hot strip to 23}§-in. 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham.... 2.15c 
DG@EPOIG, GOL, wn osc as . 2.25¢€ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.47¢ 
New York, del. ...... 2.51c 

Cooperage hoop, Youngs., 

Pitts., Chicago, Birm... 2.25c 


Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.95c 


CORN i icon sew epas . 3.05c 
Detroit, del. .........-. 8,@e 
Worcester, Mass. . §.15¢ 
Cleve 

Carbon Pitts. 
0.26—0.50 . ince meee 
0.51—0.75 ........... 480e 
O.76—1.00- ....:....:. GaSe 
Over 1.00 -. §35e 


Worcester, Mass., $4 higher. 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 3.10c 
[Bes | | 3.20c 
Worcester, Mass. ....... 3.50c 
Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill . $40.00 

telay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. ...... 32.50-35.50 

Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality 39.00 

Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills 2.70c 


Do., axle steel : eae 
Spikes, R. R. base .... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base .. o« ema 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 

Chgo., B’ham. wk xcs Sene 
Tie pilates, base : 2.15c 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs.; 
20 lbs. up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists, carloads 5% wp; 
full containers additional 10%. 

Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller . .65-5-5 off 

Do. larger, to 1-in. 60-10-5 off 

Do. 1% and larger 60-5-5 off 
Tire DOS ..... 060556 SOS OF 
Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts at- 

tached 75 off; in packages 

with nuts separate 75-12% 

off; bulk 85 off on 15,000 

of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 

over 3-inch. 
Step bolts .. 
Elevator bolts 
Plow bolts 


50-10-5-5 off 

50-10-5-5 off 

65-5-5 off 
Nuts 

Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 

%-y,-in., incl. ..65-10 70-5 


%-¥,-in., incl. ..65-5 70 
5-1-in., incl. ...60-10 65 
1% and larger. .60-5 60-5 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Milled ..... 50-10-5 off 


Upset, 1-in. smaller. .67%-10 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller. .75-10 off 
Headless set screws 70-10 off 


Rivets, Washers 


Structural, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago 3.40¢ 
v-inch and_=— smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve. 65-10 off 


Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila., to jobbers 


Buffalo 2.10¢ 
Birmingham ; 2.10¢c 
Gulf ports 2.45¢c 
Pacific cvast points 2.70¢ 
Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. 2.15¢ 
Chicago : eee 
Philadelphia re 2.47¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined... .3.50-8.00¢ 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths 
quoted by distributors 


Pittsburgh ; 2.05¢ 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young., 

Sparrows Pt. ‘ 2.05¢c 
Detroit, delivered 4 2.15¢ 
Gulf ports : case ae 
Pacific coast ports, f.o.b. 

ear docks Ter ae: 
Philadelphia, del. 2.22¢c 


Rail steel, straight lengths 
quoted by distributors 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birmingham 1.90¢c 
Detroit, delivered 2.00c 
Gulf ports 2.25C¢ 
Pacific Coast . sauce 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard wire nails.. $2.45 
Cement coated nails ‘ 2.45 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples 3.15¢c 
Galv. fence staples 3.40c 
Barbed wire, galv. . 3.20c 
Annealed fence wire 2.95c 
Galv. fence wire 3.35¢ 

Woven wire fencing (base 
Cc. L. column) . 67.00 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C. L. column) .. 56.00 
To Manufacturing Trade 
Rase, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago- 
Birmingham (except spring 
wire) 

Bright bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire . 2.65¢ 
Spring wire . 3.20c 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 
Cut nails, C. L. Pitts. 
(10% disc. on all extras) $3.60 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon Alloy 


Pittsburgh 2.70c 3.40¢ 
Chicago ... 2.70¢ 3.40c 
Gary, Ind. . ov te 3.40c 
Detroit ivcsee, mae *3.50c 
Cleveland ...... 2.70c 3.40¢c 
Buffalo ; . 2.70¢ 3.40c 


* Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 


ton, Bethlehem 2.80c 
Detroit, delivered . 2.90c 
Alloy Alloy 

S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000 0.35 3100 ....0.70 
2100 . O88 3200. . 1.35 
Ze0e .ins 3S 3300. . 3.80 
2500... 2.25 3400.... 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. 0.55 


4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 


2.00 Ni. P . 1.10 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. . 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats . 0.15 
6100 bars id . 1.20 
6100 spring flats . 0.85 
cr. Ne Van... as . 150 
Carbon Van. . 0.85 
9200 spring flats .. 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


Piling 

Pittsburgh 2.40c 
Chicago, Buffalo . 2.40¢c 
Gulf ports 2.75¢c 
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| 
| 
Pig Iron 

Delivered prices include switching charges only as _ noted. 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 

2.25 sil.; 50e diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. 
No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 
Bethlehem, Pa. $22.00 $22.50 $21.50 $23.00 
Birdsboro, "Pa. ; 22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 
Birmingham, Ala. t Sk ca baa ee 17.38 ie 16.38 22.00 
Buffalo : (caer e 21.00 21.50 20.00 22.06 
Chicago 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
Cleveland 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
DEG ch adits sang <cakd take eee 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
EE TN ch os du ua weer eee eee 21.50 21.50 SF 22.00 
ya eer 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 
Everett, Mass. 22.75 23.25 22.25 23.75 
foe Be A 2 | ee eee 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
Hamilton, O. ree ee ee 21.00 21.00 20.50 Sines 
Neville Island, Pa. ..... 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
Provo, Utah 19.00 ag yee Aa fe 
Shar psville, Pa. 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. 22.00 ee 21.50 ive 
Swedeland, Pa. ; 22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 
Toledo, O. ig . 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
ROUumeOwn, Dn kde cawnnans 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
St. Louis, northern _ o.oo 606s 30 SL hea 
St. Louis from Birmingham. . "21.32 spake 20.62 rer 
St. Paul trom Duluth .......... 23.63 23.63 Stas 24.13 
tOver 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 
$26.50, Phil, base, standard and copper bearing, $27.63. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Mh ge le a be '5 50 Lake Superior fur. ...... $25.00 
Paces, Gint,. BUT. os. ks 0.50 do., del. Chieago..... 28.34 
Lyles, fi |: ee ee 23.50 
Silvery? 


Jackson count, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $25.50; 6.51-7—$26.00; 


7-7.50—$26.50; 


7.51-8—$27.00; 


8-8.50—$27.50; 8.51-9—$28.00; 


9-9.50—$28.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon*t 


Jackson county, O., base: 
plus $1 a ton. 


Prices are the same as for silveries, 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
is quoted with freight allowed. 

Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%. 
$1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 


Magnesite 
Imported dead - burned 











to 


cae ; ss , grains, net ton f.o.b. 
tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
or higher. gio Clay — timore bases (bags).. $45.00 
Pa. Mo., ~ apd Quality 60.80 Do. domestic ......... 40.00 
¢ a ae ts ea . Do., f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Delivered from Basing Points: ; is First bagged 47.50 Wash., net ton, bulk.. 22.00 
Akron, O., from Cleveland....... 2239 2239 21.89 22.89 Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... a net ton, bags ........ 26.00 
Baltimore from Birmingham 22.78 canes 21.66 baie Alabama, Georgia ...... pa Quickset magnesite 
Boston from Birmingham ...... 22.87 poe sane bses POW  MOTBOF ncic ohne bees : grains, f.0.b. Chewe- 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 23.25 23.75 22.75 24.25 Second Quality lah, Wash., net ton, 
Boston from Buffalo ; . 23.25 23.75 22.75 24.25 Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 42.75 eile fila 22.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 24.50 25.00 Tee ieee Georgia, Alabama 34.20 Basic Brick 
Canton, O., from Cleveland . 22.39 22.39 21.89 22.89 New OY nc asvasass 49.00 m asic Bric 
Chicago from Birmingham.. . $21.22 eae si (bse hio Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. . 21.44 22,11 21.61 First quality .......... 39.90 “aoe eS Chester, ne 
Cincinnati from Birmingham.... 21.06 es 20.06 Intermediate .......... 36.10 s toyy ve . vee ‘$47.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham 21.32 <eer 20.82 oe Second quality . 31.35 hem. bonded c rome... i 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 22.94 22.94 22.44 22.44 Malleable Bung Brick Magnesite brick ...... 67.00 
™ Milwaukee from Chicago -.. 2210 22.10 21.60 22.60 ei aegis rae imaas $56.05 Chem. bonded magnesite 57.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, " Silica Brick 
Toledo or Detroit Lanner 2419 24.19 23.69 2469 Zonnsvivania......... $47.50 Fluorspar, 85-5 
tre oh oh Ge Birmingham ae aie Joliet, E. Chicago ..... 56.05 Washed gravel, duty 
oat tee Bri ty y Roce ete ea 74 ae Birmingham, Ala. ...... 47.50 paid, tide, net ton $23.50-24.00 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 22.84 23. '34 2234 ~—Cw«#« Ladle Brick Washed gravel, f.0.b. ae 
Pittsburgh district from Neville { Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Island ee es heer land $1.24 freight. i Be a eae $28.00 all rail $20, barge .... $22.00 
Saginaw, Mich., ‘from Detroit. 23.45 23.45 22.95 BES. FATE OE eas cates s e20.00 No. 2 lump ....... 22.00-23.00 
e 

| Ferroalloy Prices 

‘ ferromanganese, 78-82%, Ib. del. carlots 10.50e Technical molybdenum Chromium Metal, 98% 
tidewater, duty pd.... $92.50 Do., ton lots 11.25c trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- er., 0.50 carbon max., 

Do., del. Pittsburgh 97.77 Do., less-ton lots 11.50¢ lybdenum, lb. molyb. contract, lb. con. 
F -79%, car 2% car- cont., f.o.b. mill 0.8C oy rr. eee a 80.00c 
67-72% carloads, 2% car 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. t or it ‘ontained H =: Do, spot 85.00c 
> ort Pa. spot 28.00 on, per 1b. containec Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- 
Falmervon, Fa. SF ogo —sChrome ee 16.50¢ 18%, ti, 6-8% carb. 88% chrome, contract ... 79.00¢ 
Do., pat ae et ae ee Do., ton lots 17.25¢ —carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 Do, spot 84.00c 

a ee eee 33.00 Do., less-ton lots 17.50¢ Do, spot Lee 145.00 Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 

on ; Car- Ton Less Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 contract, Ib. 14.50c 

Ferrosilicon, 50% freight loads lots’ ton Do, spot, ton lots 150.0C Do, 2% weet ees 13.00c 

t allowed, c.l. 69.50 20 carb... 16.50¢ 17.25¢ 17.50¢ 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, Spot 4%¢e higher 
Do., ton lot 80.50 1% carb... 17.50c 18.25¢ 18.50¢ carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 Silicon Briquets, contract, 

Do., 75 per cent 126.00 0.10% carb. 18.50c 19.25¢c 19.50¢ po, spot ...... 160.00 carloads, freight al- 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 0.20% carb. 19.50¢ 20.250 20.50¢ Do, contract, ton lots. 160.00 lowed, ton .......... $69.50 
Spot “ec higher f 5 Carload, spot 74.50 
eee, + x ey 138 tts if ae — Less-ton lots, 1b. 3.75¢ 
2% carbon 102.75 1%, > aie eee “ Alsifer, contract carlots, ete 
Contract ton price $11 Ferromolybde num, v0- f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c Mangane S€ Briq uets, 

i higher; spot $5 over 65% molyb. cont., f.0.b. D , 800e contract carloads, 
owen as mill, 1b. 0.95 o, ton lots ‘<s) freight allowed Ib. 4.75¢ 
contract, Do, less-ton lots ..... 8.50c Ton’ jote 5 25¢ 

%e lb hizcher Jon lots ............ 5. 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. Calcium molybdate, 1b. Spot ‘ec Ib. higher Less-ton lots ae 5.50¢c 
con. del. cars 1.60-1.65 molyb. cont., f.o.b. mill 0.80 Chromium Briquets, con- Spot %e higher. 

. tract carloads, freight Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 

Ferrovanadium, 35 to Ferrotitanium, 40%, lb. ‘ allowed, Ib. . oe. 9.250 carloads, gross ton $97.50 
40%, lb., cont. 2.70-2.80 con. ti. ton lots $1.23 Do, spot carlots, bulk 7.50¢ Do, oS eee 102.50 

Do., less-ton lots : 1,25 Do, ton lots .......... 8.00¢ 34 400; siiabiesilh ‘ 
Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, 20-25% carbon, 0.10 Do, less-ton lots 8.50c “a aA ‘S. aiic " car- 10.00 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, max., ton lots, lb. 1.35 oads, +» Alloy “VUC 

‘ Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Do, less-ton lots 1.49 Tungsten Metal Powder, Do, ton i6tse ...... 350Ge 

unitage, 58.50; electro- Spot 5c higher according to grade, Do, less-ton lots. 16.000 

} lytic, per ton, c. 1., 23- spot shipment, 200-lb. Spot %e higher 

26% f.0.b. Monsanto, Ferrocolumbium, 50-55%, Gruimn 1668, 1D, 6.3... $2.05 Molybdenum Powder, 

Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 contract, lb. con. col., Do, smaller lots ..... 2.15 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls $2.25 Wanadium Pentoxide, 200-lb. kegs, lb. ..... $2.60 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Do, less-ton lots 2.30 contract, lb. contained $1.10 Do, 100-200 lb. lots.. 2.75 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Spot is 10c higher Do, spot + 1,15 Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
! 7 STEEL 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 





Plates Struc- - Sheets — 
Soft %-in. & tural Floor Hot Cold Galy 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 
NMR rs 2 PAs er aa oh, 4 5's 3.98 4.21 $.21 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.86 4.93 4.76 
New York (Metropolitan)... 3.94 4.11 4.11 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.78 4.90 4.40 
Py) ot ear 3.60 3.60 4.10 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.40 ; 4.50 
MEE ce wie. s 4%. s cei sip 20.4 3.80 3.95 4.35 3.65 3.65 5.00 3.70 5.05 4.30 
og) Rs Ea ann a 4.00 4.15 4.55 3.85 3.85 5.20 3.90 4.80 5.40 
NN roe eo Sina. ais Rye ae le a 3.60 3.97 3.97 3.77 3.55 5.40 3.50 4.55 4.40 
SMNMRMEERS 6 oy 5. hice 4. sie wid sk w Rie 3.60 3.75 3.75 3:55 3.55 5.15 3.50 4.60 4.50 
CN ec (avs a tis > Sens ved 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.00 3.73 5.338 3.50 4.70 4.62 
Pe os ack widget ou Rbee es 3.68 3.83 3.83 3.75 3.80 5.42 3.58 4.65 4.74 
RR ee 3.85 3.82 3.82 3.80 3.83 5.43 3.57 4.57 
co. Sr ee .. 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.50 4.45 4.50 
| re 3.85 4.00 4.00 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.75 5.10 1.75 
PURE WOUEE: Sous cswesccess Geile 3.88 3.88 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.63 4.58 4.63 
We UNI oto 6 3 as Gk eR Os 3.87 4.02 4.02 3.82 3.82 5.42 3.77 4.72 4.77 
Oe ee ee 4.15 4.30 4.30 4.10 4.10 5.70 4.10 4.75 
ee ee 4.01 4.16 4.16 3.96 3.96 5.71 3.91 5.26 
ee) ere 3.90 4.05 4.05 3.85 3.85 5.80 3.80 4.40 
oe A 4.64 4.79 4.79 4.59 4.59 6.19 4.54 i 5.54 
eurminenam, Ala. ...:...... 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.45 3.45 5.83 3.40 : 4.75 
New Orleans ....... ies. Se 4.65 4.65 4.00 4.00 5.95 25 ; 5.15 
a oa ree 5.85 6.25 4.05 4.05 5.65 4.20 . 5.25 
ee er coc. SOD 4.50 5.85 4.05 4.15 5.90 4.20 5.50 
Poruand, OFreg. ....... eee 4.30 4.70 6.10 4.15 4.15 5.90 375 6.50 4.75 
ee eer eee 4.00 4.50 6.35 4.00 4.00 6.20 4.20 6.30 5.05 
San Francisco . eas os, ee 4.45 6.00 3.85 3.95 5.45 1.00 6.40 5.15 
Cold Cold ——SAE Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed) — ~ SAE - 
Rolled Finished 1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 Cold Drawn Bars 
Strip Bars 1050 Series Series Series Series 2300 3100 
Boston RE ee eee 4.43 4.28 7.65 6.25 6.00 8.05 8.73 7.33 
Es rear ee 3.66 4.39 4.14 7.50 6.10 5.85 . 8.69 7.29 
Philadelphia ....... oa garcia: See 4.36 3.85 7.46 6.06 5.81 8.71 
UREN SS ok tae Sie ke we 4.35 3.95 $3 re és , 
PEE, Wo cow koa ee bias ae 4.60 
DN 2 piesa ain eS a hie due 3.57 4.05 3.80 1.20 5.85 5.60 7.65 8.25 6.8 
ho ly a ae iis. Se 3.95 3.80 7.35 5.95 5.70 7.75 8.35 6.95 
CIPVEIGRG .....0ss kas , cos «6OO 4.05 3.70 7.45 6.05 6.05 7.85 8.25 6.85 
Detroit I Eg pe te 3.55 4.10 3.83 7.57 6.17 5.92 7.39 8.55 7.15 
SIMCINMAU. «65655555 3.60 4.30 3.90 7.59 6.19 5.94 8.99 8.60 7.20 
Chicago ee nests ; 3.65 4.05 3.80 1.25 5.85 5.60 7.6 8.25 6.85 
co! | a a re : 4.64 4.00 7.60 6.20 8.79 9.34 8.94 7.54 
PEL WOURCO: . 5. cece ss : 4.18 3.93 7.48 6.08 5.83 7.88 8.48 7.08 
Ee RE ais 5 Ss deco wide-area 0 ove 3.76 4.32 4.07 7.62 6.22 5.97 8.02 8.62 7.22 
Ue tt: ) . 4.46 4.60 — Sheu re _ P 
oo see ree parla 4.61 
PRUMIOO. sci Nec scccewas oe 4.90 
WUIBG, COIR nic es Se F 5.09 
Birmingham, Ala. .. : 4.73 
New Orleans ........ imi” See 5.10 cae , 
RR oS ose ’ 7 5.60 5.65 ‘ 7.80 7.65 8.45 
Portland, Oreg. .. ; 5.60 6.10 9.00 8.00 7.85 8.70 ; 
Los Angeles ..... ees ei rally gn 6.60 4.65 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 10.40 9.55 
San Francisco ...... cnc "SOO 6.55 5.20 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 10.65 9.80 
* Based on minimum quantity. 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Nov. 24 
Export Prices f. 0. b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
By Cable or Radio Last Reported 
Continental Channel or Fret Bel 
North Sea ports, fea Francs Pra Mark 
gross tons 
British **Quoted in Fdy. pigiron, Si.2.5.. $25.40 » ( S156 IS S16 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds its See ee 3() 
. ports dollars at sterling . 
£sd current value £Esd Furt 6.41 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Si... $25.63 5 100 $18.00 2. 2.0 Billets viens 
Basic bessemer....... 16.50 1 18 6 otal rails B.Alc 1 . 1.38c 1,15 I 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05- 30.29 6 10 0" Merchant bars 2.54c¢ 1 | | | 11 
Rillets..c<...cacces»s $36.70 7176 $42.85 5 00 Structural shay bese El , ee 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage.. 52.54 11 56 $3.92 5 26 Plates, 14 
m fe 11 14 | | | 
Standard rails..... ... $47.18 10 2 € $49.28 15 0 Sheets. bl 5 ] l 144 
Merchant bars 2.29c 11 0 0 2.06 2.0 5 261 0 ee ‘ 
Structural shapes zc WO 12 4 1. 90« 4 17 € heady 1k ] 1 | 
Plates, 144 in.or5 mm. 2.4Ic 11 11 19¢ to 2.39 12 ¢ 6 2¢ he 
Sheets, black, 24 gage Plait } 19 | I t I 
Or 0:5: mm. <i esses 70c¢ 13 O00 O2¢ 7150 > ps ( rae 1.4 1,21 | | | 
Sheets, gal., 24. ga.,corr. 3.28c 15 15 0 kk » O00 ; 
Bands and strips. ... 2.76c 1 0 2.15 5 10 0 € piat t tit 
Plain wire, base...... 4.06c 19 10 0 2.39¢ to 2.83¢ 6 26to7 50 f | t bE 1 f 
Galvanized wire, base.. 4.84c 23 5 0 3.07 3.17¢ 717 ¢ 8 2¢ ss = ( 
Wire nails, base....... 3.85c 18 10 0 2.73c¢ to 2.93¢ 7 O0to7 100 ™ 
Tin plate, box 108 lbs. ¥ 4.72 L @3 
British ferromanganese $92.50 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. aT 7 
io 
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Corrected to Friday 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham, No, 1. 


Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 13.00-13.25 


New Eng. del. No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Chicago, No. 1 
Chicago, auto, no 
alloy 
Chicago, 


Cleveland, No. 1 
Cleveland, No, 
Detroit, No. 1 
Detroit (industrial). 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 


Granite City, R. R 
Granite City, No. 2 
Los Angeles, No. 1 


Pitts., No. 1 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 
St. Louis, R. R. 

St. Louis, No. 2 

San Francisco, No, 1 
Seattle, No. 1 


Valleys, No. 1 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo 
Chicago, factory 1 
Chicago, dealer 1 
Cincinnati, del. 1 
Cleveland 1 
Detroit 1 
E. Pa., new mat, 
E. Pa., old mat. 
Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
Valleys 


BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Cleveland 

Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 


*. > 
$74 <4 Pd od ~d 


St. Louis ; 

Toronto, dealers 

SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
Chicago ‘ 
Cincinnati, dealers 

Detroit : 

tLos Angeles 

St. Louis 7.50- 


BUSHELING 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Chicago, No. 1 


Cincin., No. 1, deal. 8.25- 
Cincinnati, No. 2 3.25- 
Cleveland, No. 2... 7.25- 
Detroit, No. 1, new. 
Valleys, new, No. 1 


Toronto, dealers... 


MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) 
74.50- 5.00 
7.00- 7.50 


7 Ok 
(.f07 


Birmingham ....... 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


Cincinnati, dealers 5.00- 5.5 
7.00- 7 


5.75- 6.25 


Cleveland 
Detroit 


14.00-14.50 
12.00-12. 
14.50-15.00 


13.50-14.00 

No. 2 auto 11.50-12.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 11.75- 
13.50-14.00 
2 12.50-13.00 
10.00-10.50 
10.75-11.25 
14,50-15.00 
12.50-13.00 
Federal, Ill 12.50-13.00 
13.25-13.75 
12.25-12.75 
13.50-14.00 
Los Angeles, No. 2 12.50-13.00 
Y. dock No. 1 exp. 11.50-12.00 
(R.R.) 16.00-16.50 
15.50-15.00 
14.50-15.00 


10.00-12 00 


Toronto, dirs. No. 1 10.00-11.00 
. 14.50-15.00 


Nwin 
AAS 


St 09 tO 


~wW 


ee es 
aowu 


NS u-) 


Th 


: 14. 50-15.00 
. 10.50-11.00 
12.50-13.00 
5.50-16.00 
11.00-11.50 
14.00-14.50 


12.00-12.50 
11.00-11.50 
10.00-10.50 


14.50-15.00 
8.00- 8 


9.00- 9. 
7.00- 7.50 
8.75- 9.25 
3.75- 4.00 


12.00 


13.25 


wh 


wo 


“10 
uli 


~] 


10.00-10.50 
13.50-14.00 


—The Market Week— 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; + indicates brokers prices 


Eastern Pa. ........ 8.50- 9.00 
Los Angeles ....... 4.00- 4.25 
New York +3.50- 4.00 
Pittsburgh 9.75-10.25 
eS er 5.00- 5.50 
Toronto, dealers 4.25- 4.75 
ae 8.50- 9.00 
SHOVELING TURNINGS 

Buffalo i“ 8.50- 9.00 
Cleveland ...... 7.50- 8.00 
eT 9.00- 9.50 
Detroit ; : : 6.75- 7.25 
Pitts., alloy-free 10.50-11.00 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 


Boston district .... 2.00 
Ds. 5 Ga vase . t.20- 7.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. 4.50- 5.00 
a eee 7.50- 8.00 
Eastern Pa. ....... 6.50- 7.00 
Detroit 5.75- 6.25 
ee i +2.50- 3.00 
Pittsburgh “e- 8.25- 8.75 
Toronto, dealers... 3.50 


AXLE TURNINGS 


Boston district +7.50 
oo ee 9.50-10.00 
Chicago, elec. fur. .. 14.00-14.50 
East. Pa., elec. fur.. 13.00-13.50 
a ee 9.00- 9.50 
Oe 5.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham ...... 76.00- 6.50 
Boston dist. chem... 76.00- 6.25 
NS 5k sass wissen vo 8.00- 8.50 
CRUIPRRO .ncccerc. 5.50- 6.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 4.50- 5.00 
Cleveland 7.25- 7.75 
Detroit 5% 5.75- 6.25 
E. Pa., chemical 10.00-11.00 
New York .. 3.50- 4.00 
a Ee 2.00- 3.00 
Toronto, dealers ... 3.50 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago ey: 16.25-16.75 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago 16.50-17.00 


St. Louis 15.00-15.50 
SPRINGS 

Buffalo . 16.00-16.50 
Chicago, coil 17.50-18.00 
Chicago, leaf ...... 16.00-16.50 
eS ys eee 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh . 16.75-17.25 
St. Louis 15.50-16.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham . 12.00-12.50 
are 17.00-17.50 
Chicago (3 ft.) 16.50-17.00 
Chicago (2 ft.) 17.00-17.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 17.00-17.50 
Detroit osces se SOUOALTIOO 
Los Angeles ....... 15.00-17.50 


Pitts., 3 ft. and less 16.75-17.25 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 15.00-15.50 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 


Boston district . . $13.50-14.00 
Ree ass 16.00-16.50 
Chicago .. 14,50-15.00 
Cleveland . 17.00-17.50 
Pittsburgh 16.25-16.75 
St. Louis 14.00-14.50 
eee 16.00 


FROGS, SWITCHES 

Chicago 14.50-15.00 
St. Louis, cut 14.25-14.75 
ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 

Bt Oe shinai ies 14.50-15.00 
PIPE AND FLUES 

Chicago, net 9.50-10.00 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 7.00- 7.50 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Cp a See aneeee 10.00-10.50 
Chicago, net 9.00- 9.50 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 7.00- 7.50 
astern Pa. .....++ 13.50 


New York ......... 18.50- 9.00 
es NR oes Ss eS os 9.00- 9.50 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham ....... 711.00-11.50 


Boston district +9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 15.00-15.50 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 10.75-11.25 
St. Louis, No. 2 13.25-13.75 
Toronto, No. 1 dlr... 10.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 

Boston district *7.75- 8.00 
i ae re 12.00-12.50 
& eo a 11.50-12.00 
Detroit cesses 900610500 
Los Angeles ....... 9.00 


Pittsburgh 14.50-15.00 


FORGE SCRAP 

Boston district 76.50 
Chicago, heavy . 16.50-17.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 

Buffalo, crops ...... 16.50-17.00 


Cleveland, crops ... 18.00-18.50 
Eastern Pa., crops.. 16.50-17.00 
Pitts., billet, bloom, 

Slab crops ....... 18.50-19.00 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


SEEN ko CR Rae 15.50-16.00 
COURGMIO ik se ce es 16.00-16.50 
ae 17.00-17.50 
Pittsburgh 17.25-17.75 
| ere: 15.00 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 





CAR WHEELS 

Birmingham . 13.50-14.00 
Boston dist., iron... 11.00 
Buffalo, steel ..... 16.50-17.00 
Chicago, iron .... 14.00-14.50 


Chicago, rolled steel 15.50-16.00 


Cincin., iron, deal... 14.00-14.50 
Eastern Pa., iron .. 16.50-17.00 
Eastern Pa., steel.. 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh, iron .... 15.00-15.50 
Pittsburgh, steel ... 16.75-17.25 
St. Louis, iron 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, steel 15.00-15.50 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham ....... 712.50-13.00 
Boston, No. 1 mach.+11.00-11.50 
N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 12.00-12.50 


N. Eng. del. textile. 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, cupola .... 14.50-15.00 
Buffalo, mach, . 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, agri. net.. 11.00-11.50 
Chicago, auto net.. 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, railr’d net.11.50-12.00 
Chicago, mach. net. 12.50-13.00 
Cincin., mach. deal.. 13.50-14.00 


Cleveland, mach. net 16.75-17.25 


Eastern Pa., cupola. 16.50-17.00 
E, Pa., mixed yard. 14.00-14.50 
Los Angeles, net.... 13.50-14.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola.. 15.25-15.75 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
i | rr eran 10.00-12.00 
St. Louis, cupola 12.50-13.00 


12.75-13.25 
14.00-14.50 


St. L., agr. mach... 

St. L., No. 1 mach. 

Toronto, No. 1, 
mach, Met 2.6... 11.00-12.00 


HEAVY CAST 


Boston dist. break. .+10.75-11.00 
New England, del... 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, break. ..... 11.00-11.50 
Cleveland, break. net 13.00-13.50 
Detroit, auto net ... 12.50-13.00 
Detroit, break 9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa. 16.00 
Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-13.50 


New York, break. .+11.50-12.00 
Pittsburgh, break 13.25-13.75 
STOVE PLATE 

Birmingham ...... +7.50- 8.00 
Boston district ..... +8.00- 8.25 
NOMURA ould sin tac ea.c 13.00-13.50 
Chicago, net .. 8.50- 9.00 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 7.00- 7.50 
DOWON, NET oc... 8.50- 9.00 
pestern Fa. ....66. 13.50 
New York, fdy. ... .+10.00-10.50 
hc GOEEEE 5 «bbe as b2 8.00- 8.50 
Toronto dealers, net 7.50- 8.00 
MALLEABLE 

Birmingham, R. R.. .+10.50-11.00 
New England, del... 14.50-15.00 


SRAREEMAEO® 5 ca-<-c) voce 6 #0 13.50-14.00 
Chicago, R. R. 15.00-15.50 


Cincin., agri. deal... 12.00-12.50 
Cleveland, rail ..... 15.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa., R. R... 15.50-16.00 
Los Angeles ....... 17.50-18.00 
Pittsburgh, rail .... 14.25-14.75 


St. Louis, R. R. .... 12.00-13.00 











Iron Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 
Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer 
Mesabi nonbess. 
High phosphorus 
Mesabi bessemer 
Old range nonbess. 
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Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 


56.68% con. ...... 9.00-9.25 
Cop.-free low phos. 
58-60% nominal 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per wnit, c.i.f. 
Foreign manganifer- 


Atlantic 


ous ore, 45.55% 
iron, 6-10% man. 
a ea ees 12.00 


Birmingham ....... 414.00-15.00 
a eee 15.00-15.50 
Chicago eae 17.50-18.00 
ae OO: a 415.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa. ....... 17.00-17.50 
St. Louis 18.00-18.50 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham ....... +15.00-16.00 
eUmeIO:...........s 268043700 
Boston district 416.00 
Chicago, net .. 19.50-20.00 
Eastern Pa, ....... 21.50-22.50 
St. Louis . 18.50-19.00 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 

Chicago (cut) 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 .... 13.50-14.00 
SHAFTING 

Boston district . 414.75-15.00 
New Work ........ ¢15.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa. ....... 19.50-20.00 
St. Louis, 1%-3%”.. 17.00-17.50 
No. Afr. low phos. 13.00 
Swedish low phos... 13.00 


Spanish No. Africa 
basic, 50 to 60% 
ESS ee ae 9.00 


Tungsten. sh. ton. 


unit, duty pd. nom. $21.00 
N. ©. féy., 56%... 7.00 


Chrome ore, 48% 
gross ton, c.i.f.. .$23.00-24.00 
Molybdenum ores 


sulphide, per Ib. 
molybdenum con- 
tained, f.o.b. mill 0.75 


Manganese Ore 
Prices not including duty, cents 
per unit cargo lots. 

Caucasian, 50-52% 

Mtn... os aces: 30.00-32.00 
So. African, 50-52% 

NOM. ............ S000-3200 
Indian, 50-52% .Nominal 


STEEL 














Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 70 


Pittsburgh — Other sheet con- 
sumers are beginning to reflect the 
activity of the automotive industry. 
Inquiries are increasing, although 
effects of the inventory period are 
apparent in some orders which are 
specified for shipment after Jan. 1. 
Automotive releases are heavier 
than expected, indicating the likeli- 
hood of new buying within the next 
few weeks. Sheet production is 
gaining, the rate on common and 
full finished material for the nation 
being up several points to about 
65 per cent. Galvanized output still 
is dropping slowly, being around 60 
per cent, as the season is restricting 
jobber demand in rural districts. 


Cleveland—New business in sheets 
this month, while well below Octo- 
ber, is somewhat ahead of expecta- 
tions. Apparently, not all consum- 
ers estimated their requirements 
fully when forward buying accom- 
panied recent price weakness. Fin- 
ishing mills continue near-capacity 
operations, with no letdown in pros- 
pect the next two or three weeks, at 
least. Prices are firm, but higher 
quotations next quarter are thought 
unlikely, since miscellaneous de- 
mand has not improved sufficiently 
to support an increase, according to 
some intimations. 

Chicago—Still influenced by for- 
ward buying a short time ago, sheet 
bookings are small both in number 
and tonnage. Production remains 
heavy, however, as backlogs have ex- 
tended deliveries in some instances 
to six or seven weeks. Some in- 
crease in miscellaneous buying is 
looked for before the end of the 
quarter. 

Boston—With most large sheet 
buyers covered for the remainder of 
the year, buying is confined to small 
fill-in lots, but releases are steady. 
Sustained consumption is expected 
to result in smaller inventories in 
users’ hands than a year ago. Mill 
prices are steady. 

New York—While sheet deliveries 
this month will show an improve- 
ment over October, volume has lev- 
eled off somewhat recently. This is 
generally regarded as a seasonal de- 
velopment, although a bit disap- 
pointing to sellers as trade senti- 
ment continues optimistic as_ to 
prospects over the next several 
weeks. New orders this month will 
fall substantially under October 
bookings, due to anticipatory buy- 
ing at the time sharp concessions 
were generally prevalent. 

Approximately 100 tons of rolled 
steel forms and sheets will be re- 
quired for metal casement windows 
for Queensbridge housing projects, 
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placed through Seaboard Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp., New York, with Thorne 
Window Co., Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia -—- Sheet movement 
continues brisk to automotive in- 
terests but is only moderate in oth- 
er directions. Additional miscel- 
laneous business at full prices is 
being placed against requirements 
previously not anticipated. Galvan- 
ized sheets are moving fairly well 
through warehouses. 

Buffalo Steady releases from 
automotive interests and moderate 
gains in miscellaneous demand are 
sustaining sheet production at the 
best rate in many months. New 
business generally is for early ship- 
ment which mills generally are able 
to grant. 

Cincinnati—Sustained sheet mill 
operations are assured the remain- 
der of the year, new business hav- 
ing added a surprisingly large ton- 
nage to backlogs accumulated dur- 
ing the recent price dip. New orders 
prior to the holiday were well above 
50 per cent of district capacity. Mills 
are accepting business only for de- 
livery to Jan. 1, pending announce- 
ment of first quarter prices. 

St. Louis—Sheet releases and new 
business show further gains, with 
production the best for the year to 
date. Galvanized roofing material 
is moving satisfactorily to southern 
and southwestern states. 

Birmingham, Ala.—No reduction 
in output of sheets is noted continu- 
ing, both here and at Gadsden, on 
virtually a 100 per cent basis. 


Strip 


Strip Prices, Page 71 


Pittsburgh—With strip releases 
continuing heavy, production again 
has advanced, both hot and cold 
rolled divisions being close to 60 
per cent, with the latter still slightly 
more active. 

Boston—New business in narrow 
cold strip has tapered slizhtly, being 
well below shipments. However, 
consumption is steady or heavier. 
With fair tonnages on order and 
users attempting to keep down in- 
ventories, buying does not fully re- 
flect the rate at which stocks are 
being reduced. Rerollers are oper- 
ating close to 75 per cent in most 
instances. Prices are steady. 

New York—While cold strip con- 
sumption appears to be holding, new 
buying has declined slightly, with 
releases against orders less active. 
Shipments continue heavy, although 
most consumers are expected to en- 
ter the new year with balanced in- 
ventories. The bulk of recent for- 
ward tonnages will have been well 
worked off by Jan. 1. Competition 


with slit sheets remains keen. Hot- 
rolled buying has slumped, with re- 
rollers taking deliveries against old 
orders in good volume. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Except for oc- 
casional output of cotton ties for 
stock, production of strip is virtu 
ally at a standstill. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 70 


Pittsburgh Plate tonnages are 
small, with some business received 
for barge and ship building. Plates 
are moving slowly for structural 
work. Government orders for 
armor plate are aiding operations 
here slightly. 

Cleveland Plate demand from 
mi cellaneous sources shows little 
change, but inquiries are slightly 
more active. In the absence of 
backlogs delivery within a week to 
ten days is available. Plate needs 
in public construction work are 
counted on to bolster demand during 
December. 

Chicago Plates are in fair de- 
mand for structural work, while 
some improvement in railroad needs 
is indicated by the appearance of 
several freight car buying programs. 
Little tonnage will be required in 
local subway construction. 

Boston — Shipyard requirements 
are outstanding in a somewhat list- 
less plate market, with bids closing 
on several thousand tons of steel, 
mostly plates, for district navy 
yards. Several hundred tons are 
involved in pending water tanks, 
but oil storage demand is quiet. 
Plate mills lost an estimated 1200 
tons of business in the placing with 
Lock Joint Pipe Co. of two 102-inch 
siphons for water crossings at Way- 
land and Framingham, Mass. Occa 
sional price shading on navy pur 
chases is noted. 

New York Plate buying con 
tinues disappointing, but the out 
look is better. Shipbuilding offers 
the most promising source of new 
business, prospects being aided by 
the placing of three battleships by 
the navy, two with private builders 
and one with a government yard. 
Railroad releases for equipment re- 
pairs are slightly heavier, while the 
freight car market is more active. 
Illinois Central has placed an addi 
tional 1000 steel box cars, Norfolk 
& Western is in the market for 1500 
hopper cars and 600 steel box cars 
and the Wheeling & Lake Erie plans 
to buy 400 hopper cars. Oil com- 
pany and public utility buying of 
plates is limited to small lots for 
maintenance work. 

About 21,000 tons of hull steel, 





—{— 





mostly plates, will be required for 
six cargo boats placed by the United 
States maritime commission with 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., subsidiary of United States Steel 
Corp. The remaining six boats fig- 
ured on by the commission are not 
expected to be acted on at this time, 
but nine other merchant vessels on 
which bids were taken Nov. 1 and 
Nov. 10 are thought likely to be 
placed before the end of the year, 
bringing total 1938 placements to 52. 

Philadelphia The government 
maritime commission is consider- 
ing the purchase of vessels of the 
C-1 type, which is smaller than the 
C-2 and C-3 boats already placed, 
but no date for bids has been set. 
Shipbuilders are placing a few small 
lots against ships on contract but 
are slow to get under way on the 
C-3 boats. Baltimore & Ohio is tak- 
ing a small tonnage of plates for re- 
pair work, but other roads are buy- 
ing little. Pennsylvania _ railroad 
still has about 375 tons to buy for 
25 tenders. 

Birmingham, Ala. Due to rail- 
road business booked several weeks 
ago and some upturn in scattered 
buying from miscellaneous sources, 
plate output remains consistently 
active with the production at around 
CO per cent. 

San Francisco Interest in the 
plate market centers around open- 
ing of bids Dec. 12 for close to 10,000 
tons for a 21 to 37-inch welded steel 
or lock-joint steel pipe line 7.2 miles 
in length for the metropolitan water 
district, Los Angeles. Bids have 
just been opened at Washington, 
for 1504 tons of plates, sheets and 
strip, under schedule 4897, for the 
construction of the USS MONSSEN 
at the Bremerton, Wash., navy yard 
and on 1280 tons of the same class 
of material for the construction of 
the USS TuNA at the navy yard, 
Mare Island, Calif. Awards aggre- 
gated 1700 tons and brought the 
total for the year to 40,082 tons as 
compared with 59.972 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1937. 

Seattle Richfield Oil Co. plans 
construction of six large storage 
tanks at Seattle, involving 1000 tons, 
and bids from selected firms are 
under consideration. Albina Iron 
Works, Portland, Oreg., has the 
contract at $283,000 to convert the 
steamer PACIFIC SPRUCE inte a can- 
nery tender. The job involves 125 
tons of plates and 25 tons of shapes. 
Steel Tank & Pipe Co., Portland, is 
low to United States engineer for 
construction of a 10,000-barrel 
storage tank at Empire, Oreg., call 
ing for 50 tons of plates. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


500 tons, barge for Panama Canal, sched- 
ule 3389, to United States Steel Prod- 
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ucts Co., New York. 

375 tons, standpipe, Washington sub- 
urban sanitary commission, Bradley 
Hills, Md., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co., Chicago. 

200 tons, 1,000,000-gallon elevated tank, 
Owensboro, Ky., to  Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

100 tons, tanks, Indian Service, Dixon, 
Mont., and Elbowoods, N. Dak, to Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago, $9250 
and $8985 respectively; bids Sept. 21. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


10,000 tons, 21 to 37-inch welded steel or 
lock-joint steel pipe, metropolitan 
water district, Los Angeles, specifica- 
tion 293; bids Dec. 12. 

1000 tons, six oil storage tanks at Seat- 
tle for Richfield Oil Co.; bids in. 

400 tons, steel shells for piers, four girder 
bridges and two smaller bridges, Cape 
May, N. J.; bids Dec. 15, Cape May 
bridge commission; Ash, Howard, 
Needles and Tammen, New York, con- 
sulting engineers. 

193 tons, United States engineer, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; also 96 tons, structural 
steel; pro. 126F, bids Nov. 22. 

Unstated tonnage, 100,000-gallon = ele- 
vated tank, veterans’ hospital, Dallas, 
Tex.; bids Dec, 20. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 70 


Pittsburgh—Merchant bar’ book- 
ings are steady, a substantial in- 
crease in diversified business offset- 
ting the temporary slack in auto- 
motive orders. Motor car interests, 
however, continue to take most ship- 
ments against old purchases. Back- 
logs of automotive tonnage are be- 
ing worked off, resulting in an ex- 
cess of production over new busi- 
ness. Fair demand continues from 
partsmakers though in smaller vol- 
ume than initial purchases. Prices 
are steady. 

Cleveland—Carbon and alloy steel 
bar demand continues to improve 
slowly, with automotive partsmak- 
ers largely responsible for recent 
betterment in new business. Fur- 
ther gain in orders from the latter 
are expected within the next 30 days, 
when many interests will have 
worked off heavy banks of finished 
parts accumulated in previous 
months. 

Boston—-Government buying leads 
in improved demand for alloy bars. 
By lot, Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
has been awarded 170 tons, hot- 
rolled nickel steel bars for Boston 
navy yard at 4.66c, delivered, while 
105 tons went to Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. at 4.6lc. Carbon bar 
buying holds recent gains and forg- 
ing bar needs of small tool, airplane 
and automotive interests are mod- 
erately heavier. Cold-finished bar 
orders are improving gradually. 

New York—-Commercial bar buy- 
ing is barely being sustained. The 
past several days have seen a check 








in the improvement noted earlier in 
the month. This is attributed in 
part to approaching inventory ¢cea- 
son although it is the general opin- 
ion that consumers have no large 
tonnage on hand. Releases by gov- 
ernment shops and automotive ac- 
cessory manufacturers are contrib- 
uting most to the current volume, 
particularly in cold-drawn and alloy 
bars. 

Philadelphia Demand from 
small forging shops have increased 
less than was anticipated, but needs 
of automotive partsmakers continue 
active. Little business is looked for 
from farm equipment builders be- 
fore January. Machine tool interests 
are quiet. 

Buffalo Sustained business is 
made up largely of miscellaneous 
orders. A small gain is noted in au- 
tomotive buying, but railroad pur- 
chases continue to lag. Production 
holds at 55 to 60 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Long expect- 
ed business from manufacturers of 
agricultural implements has mate- 
rialized, definitely increasing out- 
put of bars in the South. Produc- 
tion figures currently stand at 
slightly better than 60 per cent. 
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Pittsburgh—-Pipe activity is re- 
tarded somewhat by the _ season, 
though reductions in business so 
far have been slight. The decline 
principally is in standard black and 
galvanized pipe, but pressure to 
start various government-financed 
projects before Jan. 1 is expected to 
temper the usual slowing down in 
construction work with the advent 
of cold weather. Automotive re- 
leases of mechanical tubing are 
ahead of schedule, pointing to new 
buying before the end of the quar- 
ter. Improvement in railroad de- 
mand is slight, movement of oil 
country goods steady. 

Cleveland—Steel pipe shipments 
from jobbers’ stocks so far in No- 
vember are moderately heavier than 
a month ago. Municipal work, aided 
by federal grants, has been the larg- 
est source of demand the past 60 
days, although most such business 
has involved cast pipe. . Largest of 
new inquiries is 400 tons of steel or 
900 tons of cast pipe for extensions 
to a water distribution system at 
Akron, O., bids Dec. 1. 

Chicago—Cast pipe sellers are 
busier than usual with numerous 
PWA projects such as sewage dis- 
posal systems, waterworks and other 
work taking varying tonnages. Stip- 
ulation that federal-financed projects 
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must start before Jan. 1 has resulted 
in a flood of pipe inquiries. Private 
construction, currently  over- 
shadowed by public work, is ex- 
pected to be more prominent late 
next month as PWA needs lessen. 

Boston—Cast pipe buying and in- 
quiry has increased, the latter in- 
cluding 1255 tons for Hamilton, 
Mass. Some business has gone to 
concrete and steel pipe, such as 
several hundred tons of the latter 
for Wolfeboro, N. H. The district 
foundry continues operating a full 
five-day week. Merchant steel pipe 
buying is slightly heavier but with 
few large individual purchases. Re- 
sale prices are steady. 

New York — Oil company demand 
and automotive needs are principal 
sustaining factor in the steel pipe 
market. The former is largely for 
miscellaneous maintenance and drill- 
ing work. Six cargo boats placed 
recently by the United States mari- 
time commission will take 600 to 700 
tons of boiler tubing. A fairly large 
pipe tonnage still is pending for 
local housing projects. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Pipe plants 
report some new scattered lettings 
during the past week, none large 
individually, but sufficient in the ag- 
gregate to keep output at the re- 
cent rate of approximately 50 per 
cent. 

San Francisco—Little new cast 
iron pipe business has come into 
the market of late and awards 
totaled less than 500 tons. To date 
29,542 tons have been placed, com- 
pared with 25,893 tons for the same 
period a year ago. 

Seattle — Projects are develop- 
ing slowly but prospects have im- 
proved. Wood pipe is offering keen 
competition in some __ instances. 
Week’s awards include 660 tons 
steel pipe for Coulee dam to Steel 
& Tubes Ine., Cleveland; about 250 
tons cast iron for Rogue River and 
Jacksonville, Oreg., to Pacific States 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Provo, Utah. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


600 tons, various sizes, Lincoln, Mass., 
to Warren Pipe Co., Everett, Mass. 
‘250 tons, Rogue River and Jacksonville, 
Oreg., replacements, to Pacific States 

Cast Iron Pipe Co., Provo, Utah. 

150 tons, 16-inch, Los Angeles, to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, 
N. J. 

133 tons, 4 to 12-inch, Modesto, Calif., 
to United States- Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 

100 tons, Martinez, Calif., on inquiry for 
231 tons, to United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., bal- 
ance went transite pipe. 

100 tons, 8-inch for Twenty-fourth ave- 
nue S. W., Seattle, to H. G. Purcell 
for United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


<4CO tons, mostly 10-inch, Sankornville, 
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N. H., to Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O.,, through Hagan- 
Thibideau Co., Wolfboro, N. H., con- 
tractor. 

150 tons, 1 to 6-inch black and gal- 
vanized, for Olympia View district, Ed- 
monds, Wash., to Crane Co., Seattle. 

150 tons, caissons, reconstruction, Four- 
teenth street viaduct, Hoboken, N. J., 
to National Tube Co., Pittsburgh; 
George M. Brewster & Son Inc., Bogota, 
N. J., general contractor. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


900 tons, 770 feet of 30-inch and 6000 feet 
of 24-inch, replacement work for water 
distribution system, Akron, O.; bids 
Dec. 1, alternate of steel pipe for same 
project. 

300 tons, Sweet Home, Oreg.; bids in, 
awaiting PWA approval. 

275 tons, 4 to 8-inch classes 150 to 250, 
city of Seattle; bids Nov. 29. 


. 
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Pittsburgh Wire production is 
well sustained, the national rate be- 
ing estimated about 65 per cent. 
Automotive releases are heavier 
than anticipated, and renewed buy- 
ing from that direction is expected 
before the end of the quarter. Job- 
ber orders exceed previous esti- 
mates. Demand for merchant prod- 
ucts, while off seasonally, is holding 
well in the South, while business 
from northern districts has declined 
less than was anticipated. Mainten- 
ance of fairly active construction 
work through the winter will aid 
nail demand. 

Cleveland—Wire demand is steady, 
with activity in manufacturers’ ma- 
terial well ahead of that in mer- 
chant items. Deliveries range from 
about two weeks on bright basic 
wire to three or four weeks on 
spring wire and other specialties. 
Automotive needs furnish the larg- 
est single outlet for local produc- 
tion, and are counted on for further 
expansion the remainder of the year. 
Heavier buying in merchant prod- 
ucts is not expected until early 1939. 
Prices are firm. 

Chicago Demand for wire and 
wire products is easing off slightly 
as users begin to prepare for enter- 
ing the new year with light inven- 
tories. Merchant products particu- 
larly have been affected, although 
automotive demand is still at a con- 
sistent rate. The decline has been 
small, but no upward trend is now 
expected to appear until next quar- 
ter. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co. has 
been awarded 240,000 square feet, 
wire mesh, at $1.75 per 100 square 
feet, f.o.b. Mondamin, Iowa. Ma- 
terial is 72 inches wide in 300-foot 
rolls and was bid Oct. 24, to United 
States engineer, Omaha, Nebr. 

Boston—Wire shipments continue 


heavy, but a dip has appeared in 
buying and releases. Operations in 
most departments are active, better- 
ing 75 per cent in some. Aggregate 
volume this month compares favor- 
ably with October with a few mills 
falling slightly below. Deliveries 
are ahead of incoming volume with 
most consumers releasing tonnage 
more conservatively as inventory 
period approaches. Prices are well 
maintained. 

New York — Orders and specifica- 
tions have slowed down mildly, al- 
though shipments are sustained, 
with pressure for delivery noted on 
some products, notably flat mate- 
rial. Shipments are also expected 
to slacken shortly as the year-end 
inventory period approaches, al- 
though consumption is generally 
maintained. Wire mill finishing de 
partments in some instances are 
operating 75 to 80 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Wire output 
holds persistently to the general 
level reached a few weeks ago and 
now stands at better than 60 per 
cent. 


Rails, Cars 
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Volume of car inquiry and buying 
is increasing. Illinois Central has 
placed 1000 box on lease-purchase 
plan with American Car & Foundry 
Co., duplicating its order placed in 
September. Norfolk & Western is 
inquiring for 1500 steel hoppers and 
600 box cars. Paulista Railway, 
Brazil, is reported to have placed 
250 freight car underframes with 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Norfolk & Western cars are 
estimated to require about 31,000 
tons of steel, including wheels and 
axles and the box cars for the IIli- 
nois Central 15,000 tons, a total of 
16,000 tons. 

Public service board of St. Louis 
will receive bids Dec. 18 for an in- 
terlocking and _ signaling  installa- 
tion for the railroad deck of the 
Municipal bridge over the Missis- 
sippi, to cost an estimated $336,000, 
of which $151,000 is PWA grant. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., starts its rail 
mill at Ensley, Ala., today on a small 
backlog of rails. 

Louisville & Nashville has placed 
17,280 tons of 100-pound rails with 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., accessories to be 
placed later. 


Cars Placed 


Cornwall railroad, 20 all-steel ore cars, 
75 tons capacity, to Bethlehem Steel 








Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Illinois Central, 1000 fifty-ton steel box 
cars, to American Car & Foundry Co., 
New York, on lease-purchase plan; 
cars identical with 1000 placed in Sep- 
tember with same builder. 

Paulista Railway, Brazil, 250 steel 
freight car underframes, to American 
Car & Foundry Co., New York. 


Rails Placed 


Louisville & Nashville, 17,280 tons 100- 
pound rails, to Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
tailroad Co., Birmingham, Ala., acces- 
sories to be placed later. 


Cars Pending 


Norfolk & Western, 1500 forty-five-ton 
steel hopper cars, bids Dec. 13; 600 all- 
steel box cars, bids Dec. 15. 


Buses Booked 


American Car & Foundry Motors Co., 
New York; Five for Fort Worth Transit 
Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; four for Jersey 
City & Montclair Bus Co., Verona, 
N. J.; three for Boston, Worcester & 
New York Street Railway Co., Boston; 
two for Florida Motor Lines, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; three for Gary Railways 
Co., Gary, Ind. 


Shapes 
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New York Structural steel con- 
tracts are down to approximately 
3500 tons, including two schools, 1700 
tons, one at Bloomfield, N. J. Prac- 
tically all small bridge needs pend- 
ing have been placed, the outstand- 
ing inquiry being for 18,000 tons for 
a superstructure, Brooklyn, closing 
Nov. 28. The superstructure, Crim- 
inal courts building, New York, 25,- 
000 tons, estimated, is expected out 
for bids shortly. 

Pittsburgh Appearance of sev- 
eral large inquiries is helping to re- 
lieve recent dullness in fabricated 
shape markets. Largest of new 
jobs is 1800 tons for technical 
schools at the sovernment air field, 
Rantoul, Ill. High schools at Au- 
burn, N. Y., will require 800 tons. 
Awards continue light, with public 
works predominating. 

Cleveland—Structural awards are 
lighter than a month ago, with little 
improvement in immediate prospect. 
Several large bridges will be up for 
bids about the middle of December, 
but only small tonnages are in sight 
elsewhere. While fairly busy on or- 
ders, fabricators are reducing back- 
logs rapidly. Fabricated prices are 
slightly firmer but are provided little 
test. 

Chicago Fabricated shape in- 
quiries and awards were heavier 
the past week, with bridges predom- 
inating. Bridge inquiries include 
1780 tons in Oklahoma and 500 tons 
at Oshkosh, Wis. Two subway sta- 
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tions here involve 700 tons. Awards 
are topped by 2000 tons for a 
Brownsville, Nebr., bridge. 

Boston — Contract for a movable 
span bridge, Gardiner-Randolph, Me., 
370 tons, went to Lackawanna Steel 
Construction Corp., Buffalo. Most 
structural contracts are for small 
lots. More small stringer bridges 
are up for figures and public work 
accounts for the bulk of building 
construction. 

Philadelphia —- Pennsylvania gen- 
eral state authority institutional and 
school program has bogged down, 
due to lack of PWA funds and there 
is little chance the situation will be 
rectified in the near future. Num- 
ber of public jobs not included in 
this program are unaffected. State 
highway commission takes bids Dec. 
14 on $375,000 maintenance building, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Buffalo Activity continues to 
mount and some fabricators are very 
busy. Scattered among many fair 
size jobs are several small projects 
calling for less than 100 tons. 

St. Louis — Quiet prevails in the 
structural market. Fabricating yard 
operations have declined to 30 per 
cent of capacity from 35 per cent the 
past few weeks. New lettings are 
scarce and small. The only pending 
job is an auditorium at Topeka, 
Kans., requiring 500 tons. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Some new 
business in shapes is evident here 
and at Gadsden with fabricators en- 
couraged over prospects for some 
increase in privately financed con- 
struction. Mills are not much be- 
low 60 per cent in production of this 
material. 

San Francisco Structural 
awards included 686 tons of H col- 
umns for the Santa Ana river bridge 
near Prado, Calif. First reports 
from Los Angeles gave American 
Bridge Co. as low bidder on between 
16,000 and 17,000 tons of transmis- 
sion towers for that city, but a tab- 
ulation of the bids shows Bethlehem 
Steel Co. as low bidder. It is 
thought that this company will short- 
ly be awarded the project. Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. is low bidder on 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Nov. 26...... 18,666 
Week ended Nov. 19 ..... 17,678 
Week ended Novy. 12 ...... 15,503 
This week, 1937 .......... 8,668 
Weekly average, year, 1937 21,736 
Weekly average, 1938 .... 20,222 
Weekly average, October .. 17,160 
Total to date, 1937 ........ 1,154,710 
Total to date, 1938 ....... 950,421 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 














1000 tons for the third and fourth 
crossings of the Sacramento river 
on the Central Valley project, Cali- 
fornia. Awards totaled 2034 tons, 
bringing the year’s aggregate to 
136,981 tons, compared with 137,521 
tons last year. 

Seattle — While no important 
awards have been announced, sizable 
projects developed and are up for 
bids. Port of Portland will call bids 
next month for rebuilding ten tow- 
ers on five pontoons of the 15,000 ton 
drydock, involving 1250 tons of steel. 
It will be the iargest welding job 
yet attempted in this area. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


3000 tons, shop and crane runway, navy 
yard, Norfolk, Va., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., $286,700, bids 
Nov. 16, spec. 8817, bureau of yards 
and docks. 

2090 tons, bridge, Brownsville, Nebr., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

1100 tons, ventilation building, Queens 
side, Midtown tunnel, New York, to 
Ingalls Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala.; 
through Cauldwell-Wingate, New York, 
contractors. 

975 tons, bridge, Brazos river, Waller 
county, Texas, to Virginia Bridge Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

950 tons, public school 221, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc., 
Bethlehem, Pa., bids Nov. 21, steel 
direct, fabrication and erection, board 
of education, New York. 

850 tons, school, Bloomfield, N. J., to 
F. G. Schaefer Iron Works, Edgewater, 


N. J. 

686 tons, H columns, Santa Ana river 
bridge near Prado, Calif., to unnamed 
interest. 

655 tons, bridge 1730, Dearborn county, 
Indiana, to Midland Structural Steel 
Co., Cicero, Ill. 

603 tons, bridge, Merrill, Miss., to Vin- 
cennes Steel Corp., Vincennes, Ind. 
600 tons, building, Seabrook Packing Co., 
Millville, N. J., to American Bridge Co., 

Pittsburgh. 

582 tons, bridge, McLane, Miss., to Vin- 
cennes Steel Corp., Vincennes, Ind. 

470 tons, mess hall and school, Norfolk, 
Va., to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

420 tons, Port Allen pier, Kauai, T. H., 
to unnamed interest. 

400 tons, biological science building, 
Lexington, Ky., to International Steel 
Co., Evansville, Ind. 

400 tons, buildings, Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Union Bridge, Md., to Bel- 
mont Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

370 tons, movable span bridge, Gardiner- 
Randolph, Me., to Lackawanna Steel 
Construction Corp., Buffalo; 175 tons, 
structural steel; 175 tons, steel sheet 
piling and 20 tons, movable span ma- 
chinery, bids Nov. 16, state highway 
commission, Augusta, Max. L. Wilder, 
bridge engineer. 

370 tons, building, Chaison, Tex., to 
Mosher Steel Co., Houston, Tex. 

320 tons, academic building, Ft. Riley, 
Kans., for United States army, to 
Omaha Steel Works, Omaha, Nebr. 

300 tons, state bridge over Neshaminy 
creek, Croydon, Pa., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

295 tons, garage, Green Bus Co., Jamaica, 
New York, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh; through Del Gudio Con- 
struction Co., New York. 

275 tons, warehouse, Fort Myer, Va., to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

270 tons, hydrogenation building, for 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Whiting, 
Ind., to Mississippi Valley Structural 
Steel Co., Decatur, IIl. 
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265 tons, Dearborn street bridge repair, 
Chicago, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago. 

230 tons, overhead bridge, Columbia 
county, Wisconsin, to Duffin Iron 
Works, Chicago. 

200 tons, state highway bridge, North 
Branch, Md., to Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

200 tons, repairs to Bloomfield bridge, 
Pittsburgh, for city, to Levinson Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

160 tons, cupola building and runway, 
Griffin Wheel Co., Boston, to A. O. Wil- 
son Structural Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

160 tons, highway bridge, York, Nebr., to 
St. Joseph Structural Steel Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

160 tons, addition, Elmira free academy, 
Elmira, N. Y., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

155 tons, two incinerators, Cincinnati, 
to Oregonia Bridge Co., Lebanon, O. 
150 tons, schools at Shafter and McFar- 
land, Calif., to Consolidated Steel 

Corp., Los Angeles. 

140 tons, bridge, contract 299, Maverick 
county, Texas, to Mosher Steel Co., 
Houston, Tex. 

135 tons, Kaweah river bridge, Tulare 
county, Calif., for state to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., San Francisco. 

135 tons, textile plant, Eleanor, W. Va., 
to Ingalls Iron Works, Birmingham. 

125 tons, state bridge over Northern 
railroad, East Ely, Nev., to Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

120 tons, high school, Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va., to New York Central Iron 
Works Inc., Hagerstown, Md. 

120 tons, parish house, Dutch Reform 
church, Albany, N. Y., to James Mc- 
Kinney & Son, Albany. 

110 tons, city hall, Gardner, Mass., to 
Haarmann Steel Co., Holyoke, Mass.; 
through Swanburg Construction Co., 
Manchester, N. H. 

105 tons, central school, Roscoe, N. Y., to 
Bethlehem Contracting Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

105 tons, high school, Windsor, Vt., to 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Unstated tonnage, post office, Oregon, 
Tll., $50,301 contract to Mutual Con- 
tracting Co., Chicago, by United States 
treasury department. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


16,000 to 17,000 tons, transmission tow- 
ers, water and power department, Los 
Angeles, Bethlehem Steel Co., San 
Francisco, low, earlier reported that 
American Bridge Co. was low. 

15,000 tons, bridge, West Branch, Narra- 
gansett Bay, Jamestown, R. I.; pre- 
liminary approach contracts out with 
main bridge bids expected about Dec. 
15. 

2000 tons, Jackson county, Arkansas, 
flood wall and railway track recon- 
struction; bids due Little Rock, Ark., 
Nov. 29. 

2000 tons, 4 fifty-foot bascule span deck 
plate girder bridges and two smaller 
bridges, Cape May, N. J.; bids Dec. 15, 
Cape May bridge commission; Ash, 
Howard, Needles and Tammen, New 
York, consulting engineers. Work also 
includes 1200 tons of steel bearing H- 
piles. 

1780 tons, bridge, Wauika, Okla. 

1575 tons, Oceanic bridge, Rumson, N. J.; 
bids Dec. 9, Ash, Howard, Needles & 
Tammen, New York, consulting engi- 
neers. 

1500 tons, U. S. army air corps tech- 
nical schools Nos. 1 and 2, Chanute 
Field, Rantoul, Ill.; bids Dec. 1. 

1250 tons, 10 steel towers, pontoon 
drydock; bids to Port of Portland, 
Oreg., in December. 

1000 tons, Jefferson county, Arkansas, 
drainage distribution; bids due Little 
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BUILT BY ROCKWELL— 


INSULATED BY ARMSTRONG 


a means of Armstrong’s Insu- 
lating Fire Brick, W. S. Rock- 
well Co. has assured high insulating 
efficiency in the above furnaces. 
Use of Armstrong’s Brick permits 
thinner furnace walls and conse- 
quently larger hearth area. Their 
high crushing strength makes them 
especially adaptable for flat or 


... these modern 


furnaces assure 
high efficiency, 


low fuel costs. 








sprung arch work. And their low 
heat capacity causes furnaces to 
come to temperature quickly with 
uniform temperatures throughout. 

For samples and complete infor- 
mation, write today to Armstrong 
Cork Company, Building 
Materials Div., 985 Con- 
cord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





Armstrong’s 
HIGH TEMPERATURE INSULATION 
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Window Shopping 


MWe have done quite a lot of 
back-patting on the broad should- 
ers of Detroit editor A. H. Allen 
for the splendid job he turns 
out in Mirrors of Motordom, to 
the extent of almost neglecting 
the well padded back of Lynne 
Lamm who dishes out STEEL’s 
widely read Windows of Wash- 
ington. SteEL has always been 
justa step ahead of the industry’s 
needs and since years ago has 
maintained a resident Washing- 
ton editor. Sensing the growing 
importance of governmental ac- 
tivities, and the effect they would 
have on industry, more em- 
phasis was thrown on Washing 
ton news and in June, 1933 
Windows of Washington became 
a regular weekly feature. Mr. 
Lamm, who has been STEEL’s 
Washington correspondent and 
editor for more than 11 years, 
does, as you know, a scintillating 
job of digesting and interpreting 
the news. His two pages each 
week are on a par (or better, 
some readers think) with the 
expensive letter services available. 
Keep your weather eye cocked on 
the Windows as the coming Con- 
gress brings new ideas and a 
more restrained attitude to 


Washington. (We hope) 


Keep Moving 


® Over in the Pennsylvania hills, 
where the hunting season is in 
full swing, they tell of a gentle- 
man farmer whose avocation is 
being a coal and coke magnate. 
It seems this fellow is addicted 
o WPA worker stories, and so he 
has just posted a freshly painted 
sign on his hunting lodge which 
reads: Shoot Anything You See 
Moving On This Place, But 
Don't Shoot Anything That Isn't 
Moving—It May Be a WPA 
Worker! 


Found A Lion 


BThe November Link-Belt 
News carried a dandy. The chief 
draftsman of a western mining 


company received a_ telegram 


from one of their warehouses 
which read: Found a lion under 
warehouse, very weak. What 
shall we do? ‘Thinking he was 
being kidded, the chief drafts- 
man showed his own sense of 
humor by wiring back: Feed 
him warm milk! This caused 
considerable confusion at the 
other end, and also an investi- 
gation. The upshot was that 
the telegraph operator had 
garbled the original wire, Found 
a lion having been derived from 
foundation by changing a letter 
and spacing it out. Canned milk 
might have helped at that. 


No Dues, No News 


@ During the recent dues collect- 
ing escapades outside the J&L 
plant gates in Pittsburgh a sim- 
ilar campaign was being carried 
on inside the offices of W. T. 
Mossman, newsmonger for the 
JxL empire. Appropriating a 
wire strainer intended for recov- 
ering lost articles in gobboons, 
the catch-all was hung in a con- 
spicuous place where incoming 
newshawks found it, decorated 
with signs like this: Pay Your 
Dues Today—-No Dues, No 
News. Mr. M. hasn’t stated what 
will happen to the dough ex- 
acted from the penniless corre- 
spondents. 


Removal Notice 


@ Sreev’s New York office, long 
settled in what was at one time 
the Gotham’s first skyscraper and 
tallest building (23 stories) is 
packing baggage to take a trip 
uptown to commodious new 
quarters on the 17th. floor of 110 
E. 42 St. House warming plans 
include ducking for apples and 
an old-fashioned taffy pull. 


Recovery Note 


@ More new readers have joined 
STEEL’s audience of 68,000 execu- 
tives and operating men during 
the last two weeks than at any 
time since Ann was born, the 
day of all reckoning. 


—SHRDLU 
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Rock, Ark., Nov. 29. 

1000 tons, schools, Rutherford, N. J., 
Dec. 5; Carteret, N. J., Dec. 5; Boon- 
ton, N. J., Dec. 6, and Hillside, N. J., 
bids in. 

1000 tons, jetties, Seabright, N. J.; bids 
Dec. 1. 

800 tons, barracks and school building, 
New London, Conn., for United States 
government. 

700 tons, two Chicago subway stations, 
Division street and Grand avenue; bids 
close Dec. 1. 

700 tons, fourth crossing Sacramento 
river, Central Valley project, Califor- 
nia; American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
low. 

610 tons, bridge, Elmira, N. Y.; tenta- 
tive bid date Dec. 12; Robinson & 
Steinman, New York, engineers. 

500 tons, laboratory building, Bressler 
memorial, for University of Maryland, 
Baltimore. 

500 tons, school, Paterson, N. J.; bids 
Nov. 28. 

500 tons, bascule bridge with approaches, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; bids close Nov. 29. 
500 tons, locomotive crane, specification 
8982, Mare Island, Calif.; bids open 

at Washington, Nov. 30. 

500 tons, storehouse, Washington navy 
yard; bids Dec. 7. 

500 tons, auditorium, Topeka, Kans. 

500 tons, technical high school, Auburn, 
N,. es, Eds. Dec. 2. 

160 tons, warehouse superstructure for 
Port of Seattle; bids soon. 

450 tons, student union building, for 
Indiana State Teachers college, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

400 tons, state bridge, Des Moines, Iowa. 

400 tons, Willert park housing project, 
Buffalo; bids Dec. 9. 

395 tons, Oregon state Umpqua river 
bridge; C. J. Montag, Portland, low. 

368 tons, bridge, St. Joseph, Idaho. 

330 tons, three bridges, Passaic county, 
New Jersey; bids Dec. 14. 

300 tons, state bridge, project 41 (3), 
Benkelman, Nebr. 

300 tons, Marked Tree, Ark., St. Francis 
drainage project; List & Weatherly, 
Kansas City, Mo., low. 

300 tons, bridge, Clifton, N. J.; bids 
Dec. 14. 

300 tons, commercial high school, Au- 
burn, N. Y.; bids Dec. 1. 

300 tons, bridge over St. Joe river, St. 
Joe, Idaho, for United States forest 
service. 

300 tons, ten-story garage building, Car- 
son Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago; bids 
Nov. 29. 

275 tons, waterworks, Sandusky, O., for 
city. 

270 tons, bridge, Farmington-Barkham- 
sted, Conn.; bids Dec. 5. 

266 tons, bridge, Neilsville, Minn. 

265 tons, state bridge, project 439 (1), 
Benkelman, Nebr. 

250 tons, school building, Dallas, Tex. 

250 tons, building, for Phelps Dodge 
Corp., Laurel Hill, N. Y. 

225 tons, tunnel supports, Olmsted and 
Alpine-Draper tunnels, Provo. river 
project, Utah, specification 808; bids 
on general contract rejected. 

215 tons, state bridge, Bayfield county, 
Wisconsin. 

200 tons, inspection stations, Washing- 
ton, for District of Columbia. 

200 tons, state bridge, Pearl street, New 
London, Wis. 

200 tons, third crossing: of Sacramento 
river, Central Valley project, Califor- 
nia; American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
low. 

200 tons, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; bids Dec. 5. 

134 tons, crossing near Pompey’s Pillar, 
Mont.; bids Nov. 29. 

170 tons, viaduct over Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy railroad, project 41 (4), 
Benkelman, Nebr., for state. 

165 tons, state bridge, Fargo, N. Dak. 

165 tons, Fourth district school, Cov- 
ington, Ky., for board of education. 
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150 tons, main tower platforms, for 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Whiting, 
Ind. 

150 tons, state bridge, Bartlett, N. H. 

150 tons, Belknap junior high school, 
Lockport, N. Y.; bids Nov. 28. 

145 tons, steel stringer bridges, Marble- 
head, Millville and Pittsfield, Mass.; 
bids in on latter two; Marblehead clos- 
ing Nov. 29. 

125 tons, central school, Argyle, N. Y., 
for board of education. 

125 tons, senior high school, Waverly, 
Ny 

125 tons, new plant, Hope Window Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y.; bids Dec. 5. 

120 tons, Oregon state bridge Klamath 
county; C. J. Montag, Portland, low. 

116 tons, Roza irrigation project; bids 
at Yakima, Wash., Dec. 8, includes 36 
tons of linear plates. 

100 tons, H-piling, Port of Seattle ter- 
minal dolphins; bids Dec. 5. 

100 tons, Hawley junior high school, 
Lockport, N. Y.; bids Nov. 28. 

100 tons, crossing, Roosevelt 
Montana; bids Noy. 29. 

100 tons, Caesar Rodney high school, 
Wyoming, Del.; bids Nov. 30. 

100 tons, chapel, Naval academy, An- 
napolis; bids Dec. 21. 

Unstated tonnage, Idaho state highway 
projects, II-span bridge near Rigby 
and 400-foot span over Snake river; 
bids soon at Boise. 

Unstated tonnage, three state passes in 
Montana, $390,000 available; bids at 
Helena, Nov. 29. 


county, 


Reinforcing 
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New York—Except for 2500 tons, 
ramps, Meeker avenue bridge, 
Brooklyn, inquiry is light with buy- 
ing confined mostly to numerous 
small lots. Although still weak, 
prices are responding erratically to 
efforts to firm quotations. 

Pittsburgh Reinforcing bar de- 
mand is holding well with satistac- 
tory tonnages now awaiting place- 
ment. The _ price situation has 
cleared fairly well in most sections. 
New projects include a federal hous- 
ing project, Louisville, Ky., involv- 
ing 1000 tons. 

Cleveland—While fabricators look 
for a moderate increase in concrete 
bar demand from private sources 
through December, evidence of im- 
provement has yet to appear. Pro- 
spective public work indicates en- 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Nov. 26 ..... 10,371 
Week ended Nov. 19 ...... 5,738 
Week ended Nov. 12 ...... 2,287 
This week, 1937 ......... 4,635 
Weekly average, year, 1937 6,061 
Weekly average, 1938..... 6,754 
Weekly average, October. . 6,990 
Total to date, 1937 ....... 298,719 
Total to date, 1938........ 317,467 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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couraging betterment in demand 
from that direction shortly. 

Boston—Award of 500 tons, Prov- 
idence, R. I. post office annex, leads 
reinforcing bar buying. Small-lot 
purchases for bridges and repairs 
are numerous, generally well dis- 
tributed among sellers. Leading 
pending project includes 750 tons, 
federal jail, Danbury, Conn. High- 
way requirements are light, the 
closing year being a slow one for 
mesh in this district. Prices are 
still easy. 

Philadelphia Considerable pend- 
ing work is affected by lack of 
financing arrangements, but a num- 
ber of jobs continue before the 
trade. Competition continues ex- 
tremely keen with prices weak. 

St. Louis Inquiries are some 
what better. Projects pending call 
for about 750 tons, and consist 
mainly of drainage and flood wall 
projects. Outlet through private 
construction contracts remains re 
stricted. 

Seattle — Inquiry is slow and no 
important tonnages have recently 
developed. Interest centers in awards 
for the Narrows bridge and Lake 
Washington pontoon structures, 
Seattle, still pending. Unstated 


Eastern supplier is reported to have 
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taken 750 tons involved in a bar- 
racks structure at Fort Lewis, Wash. 
Reclamation bureau will open bids 
Dec. 8 at Yakima, Wash., for a unit 
of the Yakima ridge canal, Roza 
project, involving 571 tons. 

San Francisco The reinforcing 
bar market continues the most ac 
tive one and 9222 tons were placed, 
bringing the aggregate for the year 
to 138,353 tons, compared with 88,- 
814 tons in 1937. Unnamed inter 
ests secured 4500 tons for Long 
Beach, Calif. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 
1500 tons, for city of Long Beach, Calif., 
to unnamed interest 

100 tons, pier at Port Allen, Kauai, T 
H., to unnamed interest 

750 tons, barracks structure, Fort Lewis, 
Wash... to unnamed eastern interest; 
Geo. A. Fuller Co., Los Angeles, gen 
eral contractor 

00 tons, parcel post office, Providence, 
R. I., to Sweets Steel Co., Williams 
port, Pa.; George A. Fuller Co., New 
York, contracto! 

368 tons, veterans hospital bulding, 
Bronx, N. Y., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; through Lexington 
Concrete Co subcontractor under 
Wilaka Construction Co., New York, 

50 tons, sewage disposal plant, Ches 
ter, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth 
lehem, Pa.; Perry Construction Co., 
Atlantie City, N. J., contractor 
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e Look closely at any of our products and con- 


vince yourself that a high standard of quality is 


observed in their manufacture. Made by the Kaufman 











Process, patented, thread and shank diameter is the 
same and a Class 3 thread fit is standard. By this 
e method cap screws can be given additional strength 


of threads—and by our methods heads are made much 
Add, he F ica stronger. Full finished all over, Cleveland Cap Screws 
Address the Nactory or Our Nearest’ look like what they really are—a fine machine part 


Warehouse: 


CHICAGO, 726 W. Washington Bivd 
PHILADELPHIA . 12th & Olive Sts. 
NEW YORK .... 
LOS ANGELES. . ois East 16th St. 


47 Murray Street 


made to precision standards. Ask for Catalog E, and 
current price list. THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW 
COMPANY, 2935 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CLEVELAND CAP SCREWS 


SET SCREWS * BOLTS AND NUTS 








350 tons, North Hollywood junior high 
school, Los Angeles, to unnamed in- 
terest 

300 tons, remodel Kern avenue high 
school, Los Angeles, to unnamed in- 
terest 

290 tons, boardwalk, Kenmore, N. J., to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

246 tons, section 19, Turnpike, Cumber- 
land county, Pennsylvania, docket No. 
PA-1949-F, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; L. M. Hutchinson, Mt. 
Union, Pa., contractor. 

200 tons, addition to high school, Phoenix, 
Ariz., to unnamed interest. 

200 tons, addition to Coco Cola plant, 
Los Angeles, to unnamed interest. 

180 tons, Washington state Lewis river 
bridge, to unstated Portland jobber; 
'. H. Hoffman, Portland, general con- 
tractor. 

175 tons, oil and paint shop, navy yard, 
Boston, to Concrete Steel Co., New 
York 

174 tons, gymnasium, Freemont high 
school, Oakland, Calif., to Herrick Iron 
Works, Oakland. 

153 tons, auditorium, high school, De- 
lane, Calif., to unnamed interest. 

150 tons, addition to high school, San 
Pedro, Calif., to unnamed interest. 
150 tons, schools at Shafter and McFar- 
land, Calif., to Consolidated Steel Corp. 

Los Angeles. 

130 tons, bridge over Olentangy river, 
Fifth street, Columbus, O., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

105 tons, addition to Bret Harte high 
school, Los Angeles, to unnamed in- 
terest 

100 tons, addition to Bullock’s, Los An- 
geles, to Consolidated Steel Corp., Los 
Angeles 

100 tons, addition to junior college, 
Phoenix, Ariz., to unnamed interest 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


2500 tons, ramps, Meeker avenue bridge, 
Newtown creek, Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids 
Nov. 28. 

1000 tons, four girder bridges and two 
smaller bridges, Cape May, N. J.; bids 
Dec, 15, Cape May bridge commission; 
Ash, Howard, Needles and Tammen, 
New York, consulting engineers. 

1000 tons, housing project, Louisville, 
Ky. 

975 tons, Thomas Circle underpass, Wash- 
ington; James Stewart, New York, low. 

850 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-38,315-A, for delivery in Wash- 
Calif.; bids Nov. 28. 

700 tons, vocational schoo], South side, 
Chicago. 

571 tons, Roza project, Wash.; bids to 
reclamation bureau, Yakima, Wash., 
Dec. 8 

550 tons, Oceanic bridge, Rumson, N. J.; 
bids Dec. 9, Ash, Howard, Needles & 
Tammen, New York, consulting engi- 
neers 

500 tons, tanks, Colonial Beacon Oil Co., 
Everett, Mass. 

409 tons, athletic fleld, George Washing- 
ton high school, San Francisco; gen- 
eral contract to Meyer Construction 
Co., San Francisco at $347,470. 

400 tons, warehouse, Portsmouth, N. H., 
navy yard. 

390 tons, mostly mesh, highway project 
RC-4006, Wayne county, New York; 
Warren Bros. Roads Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., general contractor, $364,259.20, 
bids Noy. 15 Albany. 

390 tons, men’s residence, Purdue uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

350 tons, Saks Fifth avenue store, Los 
Angeles; general contract awarded to 
Cc. L. Peck, H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los 
Angeles 

300 tons, flood wall and railway track 
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reconstruction, Jefferson county, Ar- 
kansas; bids at Little Rock, Ark. Nov. 
29. 

300 tons, reservoir, Reading, Pa.; C. W. 
Good, Lancaster, Pa., low. 

300 tons, Willert Park housing project, 
Buffalo; bids Dec. 9. 

253 tons, section of superhighway, 
Harrisburg to Pittsburgh. 

250 tons, Key bridge, Washington; D. E. 
Lashmutt Bros. Ine., Arlington, Va., 
low. 

250 tons, barracks, Fort Slocum, New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; Sol Lustbader Inc., 
New York, low. 

230 tons, women’s dormitory, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

225 tons, bars and mesh, state highway 
project, Orange county, New York; 
bids Nov. 29, Albany. 

225 tons, barracks at Fort Thomas, Ky., 
general contract to F. H. McGraw Co., 
Middletown. 

200 tons, Marked Tree, Ark., St. Francis 
drainage project. List & Weatherly, 
Kansas City, Mo., low. 

190 tons, reservoir, Denver, Colo.; bids 
Nov. 30. 

175 tons, school, Bloomfield, N. J.; Milli- 
met Construction Co., Union City, 
N. J., low on general contract. 

175 tons, mostly mesh, highway project 
RC-4005, Rockland county, New York; 
Molloy & Murray Contracting Co. Inc., 
Yonkers, N. Y., $189,833.10, bids Nov. 
15, Albany. 

168 ‘tons, crossing in Yellowstone, 
Roosevelt and Wheatland counties, 
Montana; bids Nov. 29. 

150 tons, hospital, Naval academy, An- 
napolis; bids Nov. 29. 

150 tons, foundations for naval air sta- 
tion, Alameda, Calif.; specification 
8609; bids Nov. 30. 

150 tons, Hawley junior high school, 
Lockport, N. Y.; bids Nov. 28. 

150 tons, ward building for Koch Hos- 
pital; C. H. Schroeder Building and 
Construction Co., St. Louis, low. 

135 tons, various Oregon state road 
projects; bids in. 

135 tons, Jefferson county, Arkansas, 
drainage distribution; bids Little Rock, 
Ark., Nov. 30. 

130 tons, Belknap junior high school, 
Lockport, N. Y.; bids Nov. 28. 

110 tons, water supply system, Green 
Haven, N. Y. 

100 tons, chapel, Naval academy, An- 
napolis; bids Dec. 21. 

100 tons, state bridges, Connecticut; bids 
Dec. 5. 

Unstated, social science building, Uni- 
versity of Washington; bids at Seattle, 
Dec. 7. 

Unstated, concrete arch culvert, Grants 
Pass; bids Dec. 1. 

Unstated tonnage, National Institute of 
Health, Bethesda, Md.; approximate 
cost $1,500,000; bids Dec. 16. 


Pig Iron 
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Pittsburgh Pig iron sales are 
spotty and while the total shows 
little change, inquiries are more ac- 
tive. November shipments are ex- 
pected to approximate October’s, 
with improvement looked for in De- 
cember. Blast furnace operations 
are unchanged in number of active 


stacks, although schedules’ are 
higher than a month ago. 
Cleveland—Only slight improve- 


ment over October is expected in 
pig iron shipments this month, but 
a larger gain is looked for in Decem- 


ber as a consequence of anticipated 
increases in needs of automotive 
foundries. Most consumers are cov- 
ered for the remainder of the quar- 
ter, though some who underestimat- 
ed requirements have re-entered the 
market. 

Chicago—Shipments so far in No- 
vember are 15 to 20 per cent heavier 
than a month ago. Automotive 
needs lead gains in foundry opera- 
tions, although farm equipment 
builders have increased their re- 
quirements. Miscellaneous foundry 
activity shows little change and or- 
ders for railroad castings still lag. 
New business in pig iron consists of 
a fair number of small lots. 

Boston — Arrival of 1000 tons of 
Dutch iron at Bridgeport, Conn., for 
sale from storage overshadows a 
listless pig iron market, sales being 
limited to small scattered lots. Ship- 
ments have also dwindled, consum- 
ers having taken in most tonnage 
against orders. Except for the larg- 
er melters inventories are not heavy. 
roundry melt, however, shows few 
gains. Prices are firm, including 
export offerings, and first quarter 
price announcements are expected 
to be withheld until steel quotations 
for that period are determined. 

New York—Pig iron releases con- 
tinue to taper, and gain in ship- 
ments this month over October at 
best will be slight. Most demand 
is coming from producers of light 
castings. Sales continue small, con- 
sumers anticipating no price in- 
crease next quarter, in the meantime 
subsisting on previous forward con- 
tracting. The new trade pact with 
Great Britain will result in a reduc- 
tion Jan. 1 of 37% cents in the im- 
port duty on low phosphorus iron, 
with the same cut applying to other 
foreign producers under the “fa- 
vored nation” clause. Little iron of 
this grade has come here from 
abroad the past few years. 

Philadelphia Releases against 
pig iron contracts are expanding 
moderately. Soil pipe makers now 
are issuing releases for the first 
time in a number of weeks. While 
foundry operations average less than 
50 per cent, the tendency is upward. 
New business is restricted. 

Buffalo—Pig iron shipments hold 
at the year’s best level, while No- 
vember sales of castings are well 
ahead of October. Eight of 15 blast 
furnaces are active, highest produc- 
tion in 12 months. Automotive ac- 
cessory castings are in better de- 


mand, while heating equipment 
manufacturers continue fairly ac- 
tive. 


St. Louis November pig iron 
shipments are expected to be 10 to 
20 per cent ahead of October and 
substantially higher than a year 
ago. Foundry operations generally 
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are sustained or higher since a 
month ago, with activity of stove 
manufacturers stimulated by cold 
weather. Farm equipment builders 
are less active, but jobbing plants 
are slightly busier. 

Birmingham, Ala._-With 16 of the 
district’s 18 blast furnaces pouring 
iron, production shows no immedi- 
ate indication of recession, although 
there will be the usual holiday 
slackening which already is being 
felt in some quarters. 

Toronto, Ont.—Business in small 
lots shows further improvement, 
with melters taking shipments 
steadily against contracts. Pig iron 
consumption is_ increasing, with 
prospects favorable for additional 
gains during coming weeks. 
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Pittsburgh—Scrap prices have ad- 
vanced on higher offerings by most 
active buyers, but although the mar- 
ket tone is strong, occasional signs 
of weakness are appearing. A wide 
spread exists in heavy melting steel 
prices. Large quantities of No. 1 
have moved into consumption at 
dealers’ buying prices of $15.75 and 
$16, indicating a mill figure of about 
$16, while some sales of small iots 
have gone at $15. Nevertheless, the 
market appears quotable at $15.50 
to $16. Secondary ' steelmaking 
grades have followed the rise in No. 
1 steel. 

Cleveland Fair movement of 
scrap to outside destinations con- 
tinues in spite of sudden snow and 
cold. Some material continues to 
arrive by lake. Buying is light and 
expected to lessen as inventory ap- 
proaches. Prices are steady. 

Chicago—Additional strength has 
appeared in scrap prices, with No. 
1 heavy melting steel up 25 cents at 
$14.50 to $15. At the same time, 
brokers are paying $15 or higher for 
this grade, pointing to a further 
rise on subsequent mill buying. 
Higher prices also are quoted on 
several other grades. 

Boston — Iron and steel scrap 
prices are barely steady with export 
quotations inclined to be _ easier. 
More tonnage is moving at around 
$13.00, dock for No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing, although slightly better is be- 
ing paid for tonnage lots. Domestic 
consumers consistently refuse to fol- 
low the export market on grades 
being exported with the central 
Massachusetts steelworks paying 
little better than $11.50, delivered, 
for heavy melting. Slightly better 
demand for foundry grades has 
failed to lift prices for district deliv- 
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ery, while unprepared scrap is off 
slightly at district yards. 

New York—Business is light, 
foundries and steelworks purchas- 
ing for only early needs. Prices 
generally are unchanged. Principal 
activity is in export scrap, with 
brokers paying as high as $12, dock, 
for large tonnages of heavy melting 
steel. Most business is being done at 
$11.50. 

The Sixth avenue elevated rail- 
road structure, to be wrecked soon 
after the first of the year, will yield 
18,742 tons of iron and steel scrap. 
This will be the first of the elevated 
lines in New York to come down, 
others to follow eventually involv- 
ing 274,748 tons in Manhattan and 
the Bronx. These include Second 
avenue, 43,796 tons; Third avenue 
(Manhattan), 52,798 tons; Third 
avenue (Bronx), 42,451 tons; Sixth 
avenue, 18,742 tons; Ninth avenue, 
60,340 tons; 99th street yard, 822 
tons; 129th street yard, 3149 tons; 
149th street yard, 6031 tons; 179th 
street yard, 774 tons; Fulton street, 
45,845 tons. 

Philadelphia Export demand 
for scrap is more active with brok- 
ers offering $14 for No. 1 and $13.50 
for No. 2 for carlots and 50 cents 
more for round tonnages. Domestic 
mills display no interest in new com- 
mitments and a large independent 
continues to hold up shipments. New 
domestic business is not likely to be 
negotiated at present quotations, ac- 
cording to the scrap trade. Cast 
and specialty grades are active. 

Buffalo—Scrap has a steady un- 
dertone, supported by recent mill 
purchases and gains in consumption. 
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Dealers find little difficulty in cov- 
ering sales at prevailing prices and 
are hopeful of additional buying 
shortly in the replenishment of con 
sumers’ stocks. 

Detroit Scrap prices generally 
have moved upward, reflecting in- 
creased optimism among dealers as 
well as demand from mills for con- 
sumption in other districts. Bundles 
are unchanged at $12.25, based on 
the latest sale, but several other 
grades are 25 cents to $1 higher. 
Heavy melting steel at $10 to $10.50 
is up 50 cents. Buying of new heavy 
auto cast has stimulated this item, 
the market now being $1 higher at 
$12.50 to $13. Borings and turnings 
have advanced 25 cents on a Sale at 
$6.75, delivered at the furnace. 

Cincinnati Dealers have ad- 
vanced prices 25 cents to $1 a ton, 
with heavy melting steel up 25 cents 
at $11.75 to $12.25. Latest increases, 
the second in two weeks, are bring- 
ing out adequate supplies. Most 
dealers, however, are inclined to 
retain part of their accumulations 
of the more active grades. Blast 
furnace and foundry scrap is quiet. 

St. Louis—-The market here has 
been enlivened by the purchase of 
10,000 tons of heavy melting steel 
by an east side mill, the first order 
from this interest in a number of 
weeks. Prices paid were $14 for 
No. 1 and $13 for No. 2, a 25-cent 
advance. A number of other grades 
also are stronger, influenced by 
latest sales, strength at other cen- 
ters and moderate offerings by rail- 
roads and country dealers. 

Birmingham, Ala.-Scrap is not 
better off, as far as tonnage moved 
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@ The development of shear- 
ing machinery occupies a 
prominent part in the engi- 
neering activities of the 
THOMAS organization. For 
years we have furnished the 
largest metal-working plants 
with the right type of shear- 
ing equipment, as well as 
other fabricating machines 
of all kinds. 
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is concerned, than a week ago de- 
spite some flurry in buying of heavy 
melting which accounted for an in- 
crease of $1 at that time. 

Toronto, Ont.--Scrap trading con- 
tinues limited principally to heavy 
melting steel and machinery cast. 
Dealers look for more diversified de- 
mand and larger volume in coming 
months as a result of better pros- 
pects in various industries. Scrap 
offerings are drying up, particular- 
ly from rural districts. 


Warehouse 
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Pittsburgh—-Orders and inquiries 
are steady, with the more impor- 
tant inquiries pointing to heavier 
needs following the first of the year. 
Bar demand is somewhat better, al- 
though shapes are slower and plate 
demand is light. 

Cleveland— Gains since the middle 
of the month are expected to push 
November shipments 20 per cent 
ahead of October. 
mand for bars, plates and shapes 
recently is counted on to continue 
through most of December, with in- 
ventory and holiday period expected 
to restrict activity late in the year. 

Chicago Sales are declining 
gradually, in line with the usual 
seasonal trend. A downward trend 
is expected to prevail until mid- 
January. 

New York—Sales of steel pipe to 
plumbing supply houses through 
jobbing channels is restricted by a 
strike of the former’s truck drivers. 
Galvanized sheets are moving slight- 
ly better, but most warehouses’ 
total volume this month will fall 
slightly under October. 

Philadelphia Some improve- 
ment is noted in both tonnage and 
dollar volume, with demand fairly 
well diversified. Prices are some- 
what steadier. 

Buffalo—Sales this month to date 
are at about the October rate, with 
a slight drop anticipated for No- 
vember as a whole, due to the fewer 


number of working days. Orders 
are in small lots for immediate 
needs. 


St. Louis—Business is steady or 
slightly heavier, with buying more 


diversified. Sheet, strip and wire 
are most active. 
Semifinished 
Semifinished Prices, Page 71 
Pittsburgh — Semifinished steel 


production has been increased ma- 
terially by integrated mills for their 
own consumption, but orders from 
rerollers are unchanged. A _ large 
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part of recent gains results from 
heavier output of slabs at Edgar 
Thomson works for use by the new 
Irvin works which now is in opera- 
tion. Some gain in sheet bar orders 
in anticipation of heavier tin mill 
schedules is looked for soon. Skelp 
demand is steady, with wire rods 
slightly less active. 


Steel in Europe 
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London—(By Radio)—Underlying 
conditions in the British iron and 
steel market are improving but buy- 
ing is reported held back until the 
price situation has cleared. Stocks 
of hematite pig iron are still a bur- 
den on the market. Structural en- 
gineers furnish the best market sup- 
port. Sheet demand is improving. 
Steel exports are low. Demand for 


tin plate is fair and galvanized 
sheets are quiet. 
The Continent reports export 


trade is quieter, mainly owing to 
political uncertainties. Orders are 
being received from Portugal, Fin- 
land and the Argentine. 


Tin Plate 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 70 


Tin plate specifications are slight- 
ly heavier but still are light. Buy- 
ing remains hand-to-mouth, a con- 
dition attributed to the approaching 
inventory period, although many 
buyers already have only small 
stocks on hand. Production has 
gained moderately to 35 per cent, 
against 30 prior to the recent price 
reduction. A sharp pickup in de- 
mand is looked for next year, fol- 
lowing the quiet business of 1938 
during which activity was restrict- 
ed by the large carryover of plate 
and cans from 1937. Export buying 
continues below average. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 71 


Automotive needs primarily are 
responsible for a moderate gain in 
bolt, nut and rivet specifications this 
month. Some small orders have 
been received from railroad sources, 
principally for repair work, but de- 
mand from that direction still is dis- 
appointing. Requirements of farm 
equipment builders have improved, 
while shipments to jobbers are 
steady. The season has retarded 
demand from some consumers, in- 
cluding stove and range manufactur- 
ers, but miscellaneous users are ac- 
counting for sustained tonnages. 
Fairly large orders remain to be 


placed in the East for pending ship- 
work. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 72 


New York Ferromanganese 
shipments this month will be the 
heaviest of the year to date, with 
the December outlook favorable. 
Without a first quarter price ad- 
vance, however, some tapering is 
expected late this month. Action 
on prices is looked for before the 
middle of December. The market 
currently is $92.50, duty paid, At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. Domestic 
spiegeleisen continues active at un- 
changed prices. Ferrotungsten de- 
mand is slow to gain. 


Buoy Chain Is Let 


New York—Bids close Dec. 12 
with the bureau of lighthouses, 
Staten Island, on 522 tons, wrought 
iron open link buoy chain, “4 to 
1°*s-inches diameter, and wrought 
iron chain bridles for buoys. 


Nonferrous Metals 
Nonferrous Metals Prices, Page 85 


New York—Acute weakness in 
London metals early last week, due 
to foreign political uncertainties, 
unsettled domestic markets. A gen- 
erally firmer tone developed after 
midweek, however, on the announce- 
ment that the foreign cartel would 
restrict copper production to 110 per 
cent of basic tonnages. The Cana- 
dian trade agreement, providing for 
lower American tariffs on zinc, 
cadmium, aluminum, bronze tubes, 
litharge, ete., affected immediately 
only the domestic zine price which 
eased $6 per ton on Monday. 

Copper—Export dropped to around 
10.45¢c, c.i.f. before recovering later 
in the week to around 10.70c. This 
easing in the foreign market re- 
sulted in sharply lower bids from 
smelters for copper and brass scrap. 
As confidence in the domestic price 
structure returned, bids recovered 
fractionally from the lows. Brass 
and bronze ingot prices eased ‘- 
cent, due partly to weakness in red 
metal scrap and partly to a com- 
petitive situation in the East. Buy- 
ing interest in electrolytic copper 
was light with prices unchanged 
here at 11.25c, Connecticut. 

Tin—Heavy liquidation of specu- 
lation holdings abroad, coupled with 
light consumer buying here, resulted 
in a sharp drop in prices in London 
on Monday and Tuesday which was 
augmented by declines in the 
sterling exchange rate. The subse- 
quent recovery in tin prices was 
partially nullified by further easi- 
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ness in sterling. Straits spot closed 
at 46.00c. 

Lead—Prices firmed at 4.95c, East 
St. Louis, on publication of the Oc- 
tober statistics showing a further 
drop of nearly 14,000 tons in refined 
stocks. Due to well-covered position 
of consumers fresh demand was 
rather light. 

Zinc—Prime western declined 30 
points on Monday to the basis of 
4.75¢e, East St. Louis. Producers 
here were forced to lower quotations 
in order to meet foreign competi- 
tion on first quarter business. 


Equipment 


New York—Decline in new foreign 
business is accompanied by a slight 
drop in domestic machine tool 
orders, November volume with most 
dealers being slightly under the pre- 
vious month. Purchases for more 
than one or two tools at a time by 
private industry are few, most 
being for replacement or for higher 
production units. The airplane in- 
dustry is practically the only one 
to buy for expansion. Practically 
nothing is being bought by rail- 
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roads. For the balance of the year, 
government inquiry leads. The 
Frankford, Pa., arsenal has es- 
timates on eight 16 x 30-inch and 
six 12 x 30-inch geared head engine 
lathes and the Picatinny, N. J., 
arsenal on two high-speed sensitive 
drill presses. For various navy 
yards, bureau of yards and docks 
closes Nov. 30 on eight 40-ton and 
five 30-ton standard gage, eight- 
wheel type locomotive cranes. 
Boston — Foreign backlogs con- 
tinue to sustain shop operations at 
numerous machine building plants, 
although new export orders are 
fewer, with a moderate decline in 
domestic purchases. The proposed 
expansion in airplanes, with an ex- 
tra engine for each plane is expected 
to stimulate government business 
which in several departments is al- 
ready mounting. Jones & Lamson 
Machine Co., Springfield, Vt., has 
been awarded two thread grinder 
machines and attachments for the 
navy, Washington at $23,016.36. For 
Portsmouth, N. H., Henry Prentiss 
& Co., New York, booked a horizon- 
tal boring, drilling and milling ma- 
chine at $22,338. Baldwin-South- 
wark Corp., Eddystone, Pa., at $58,- 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 


——————- Copper 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 


Nov. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 


19 11:25 11.37% 10.77% 46.25 46.40 
21 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 46.00 46.15 
22 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 45.85 46.00 
23 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 46.10 46.25 
24—Holiday. 

25 5 i 11.37% 10.77% 46.00 46.15 


MILL PRODUCTS 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as 


specified. Copper brass products based 
on 11.25c Conn. copper 

Sheets 

Velow VFASS (HIG) .....0ccrcecs 17.50 

ee |: 19.37 % 

EROO, CUE TO JODOETS: 6..0ccccenesaces 8.25 

eee A AE OBS 5 dis sae sasees eaves 9.75 
Tubes 

He, VOUOW DIONE bo iisaei ste ces 20.25 

DCRTIICNS CODDED 2 .ncc sce cesses ss 19.87 % 
Rods 

PUIG -POUOW DTARE oo. 56.0 55 3 5% 13.37 % 

per, (HOG: POUMER cass ciaecsees 15.87 % 
Anodes 

Copper, Untrimmed «ii.ce sss 16.62% 
Wire 

TOHOW DFASS CRIGN). osc s scence. 17.75 


OLD METALS 
Nom. Del. buying prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


A Oe ee ae ae 6.70-6.80 
RMPEIRNI lt: sha ete t0 08 %. avdrare a0 acerete 7.00-7.25 
COMED oc. GUN os dicta snes. CADRES H 
St. Louis ras . 640. 650-6.75 


Heavy Copper and Wire 
fo gat Ci, a. A Cee 8.12% -8.37 % 
Cleveland, No. 1 , ote wae COs 


November 28. 1938 


Anti- 
Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 


a Sst. L. St. L 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
5.10 4.95 5.05 20.00 12.25 35.00 
sR 4.95 4.75 20.00 12.25 35.00 
5.10 4.95 4.75 20.00 12.20 35.00 
5.10 4.95 1.75 20.00 jhe Be 35.00 
5.10 4.95 4.75 20.00 12.25 35.00 
Chicago, No. 1 8.00-8.25 
ae Fa) . .8.00-8.25 


Composition Brass Borings 
New York . 5.80-6.00 


Light Copper 
PEON RON 26k <s 6.62 % -6.87 
Cleveland 6.25-6.50 
Chicago ae ; 6.12 % -6.37 % 
St. Louis ... : . 6.37 12 -6.62 % 


Light Brass 


Cleveland 3.50-3.75 

Chicago ‘ 4.00-4.25 

St. Louis . 41.12% -4.37 2 
Lead 

bg. ee ee oe eae Oe eae 4.00-4.25 

RI oa oS ais wiih ae oop owes 4.00-4.25 

eT er ee re ee 4.00-4.12% 

EI 95 so alelnre bkad aioe aw hleee 4.00-4.25 
Zinc 

EM ite Nise Seek -wiee ge arklacase 2.50-2.62 % 

SINE Oars os aie aie xak-aas ower’ 2.50-2.75 

gh ire ear eee oe 2.75-3.00 

Aluminum 
Borings, CICVGIGNG . «66. cwvsces 6.50-6.75 
Mixed, cast, Cleveland ......... 8.75-9.00 


.. -13.25-13.50 


Clips, soft, Cleveland .... 
wees 9.209850 


Mixed cast, St. Louis ...... 


SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads. 11.00 
Standard No. 12 aluminum... .14.00-14.50 


900, is low on a plate bending roll 
machine for Boston. Bids close Dec. 
6, at Washington, on six single 
spindle sensitive drills for Boston. 
A list for the Springfield, Mass., 
armory includes three turret lathes, 
Nov. 30; three precision lathes, cut- 
ters, grinders and small tools. 
Chicago Machine tool demand 
was Slower the past week. Inquiries 
were off slightly but bookings were 
far below the previous week, when 
there was a fair amount of activity. 
The latter part of the week was 
quiet, but the first part of this week 
is hoped to bring enough bookings 





IF THESE MARKS 
DISAPPEAR— 

THERE’S CONFUSION— 

DELAY—HEAVY LOSSES! 


A check-up may startlingly reveal 


| you’re ‘‘losing’’ plenty of metal be- 


cause the identifying marks are illegi- 
ble. Confusion results—and that 
means re-analysis, costly delay to 
shipments, valuable time squandered. 


Prevent these losses with 





Genuine quality paint formed into 
handy sticks and used like a pencil. 
Markings are permanently legible, do 
not run or drip on hot metal—even up 
to 1500°—defy weather and time. 


TWO TYPES—one for marking hot 
metal, the other for marking all cold 
surfaces, such as stone, wood, glass, 
metal, etc. Many attractive colors. 
Sold by leading jobbers. 


Write for a FREE SAMPLE today! 


HELMER-STALEY, INC. 


321 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 








to put November on a par with 
October. Feeling in the trade is 
quite good and considerable work 


is pending. Outlook for December 
is not especially bright unless rail- 
road buying appears. 

Seattle Tractors and other road 
machinery, pumping equipment and 
electrical items are in best demand, 
federal, state and county units be 
ing the heaviest buyers. Private in 
terests are not making important 
replacements. Port of Seattle will 
require a sprinkler system and oth 


Construction 


Ohio 


BELLEVUE, O.—Nickel Plate railroad, 
Terminal building, Cleveland, has let 
contract to Klein Steel Co. for construc- 
tion of new all-steel motor car and 
blacksmith shops in its yards here 
Company also plans to install machinery 
to replace that destroyed by fire causing 
$75,000 loss. 


CLEVELAND Triplex Screw Co., 
5317 Grant avenue, A. F. Weber, presi- 
dent, is taking bids on an one-story, 90 
x 220-foot brick and steel addition to 
its factory. Cost estimated at $50,000. 


HURON, O Village, Frank McQuel- 
lan, mayor, is taking bids due at noon, 
Dec. 22, on sewage plant improvements 
including steel cofferdam, Imhoff type 
plant sludge beds and_ chlorinator. 
George B. Gascoigne Co., Cleveland, con- 


sulting engineer. (Noted Novy. 21.) 


NEW CONCORD, O.—Guernsey-Mus- 
kingum Electric Co-operative Inc., Paul 
Fleagal, president, is preparing plans for 
line construction on which it has re- 
ceived $237,000 REA allotment, and will 
ready for bids on Project 
Consulting engineers, Put- 
(Noted 


probably be 
B by Dec. 1. 


nam & Woolpert, Dayton, O. 
Sept. 5.) 
NEW LONDON, O Village, C. A. 


Blackman, mayor, has approved bond 
issue and applied to PWA for a grant in 
the projected construction of a sewage 
system and sewage treatment plant to 
cost $131,818. Consulting engineer, Gran- 
ville Seott, Citizens Bank building, Nor- 
walk, O 

NILES, O Youngstown Steel Car 
Co., L. C. Wilkoff, executive vice presi- 
dent, has let contracts for expansion of 
its plant at total cost of $25,000. 


NILES, O General Electric Co. has 


awarded contract for two-story brick 
and steel factory costing $50,000 to 
Heller Murray Co., 222 West tayen 


street, Youngstown, 


ST. CLAIRSVILLE, O.—Village, C. B. 
Bradfield, mayor, is contemplating ex- 
tensions of city water lines and sewage 
system at cost of about $46,000; project 
will probably mature in spring. 


Rhode Island 


NEWPORT, R. I. City is planning 
extensions to its water supply and dis- 
tribution systems, costing about $225,000. 


PWA has allotted $101,115 grant. 


New York 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. Board of 
water commissioners has rejected bids 
and will accept new tenders on construc- 
tion of a proposed filtration plant cost- 
ing $312,022 with equipment. Morrell 
Vrooman Inc., West Main street, en- 
gineer. 
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er equipment for proposed new 
warehouse. Pierce county, Wash- 
ington, asks bids Nov. 29 for two 
diesel tractors and_ bulldozers. 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. will fur- 
nish 17% tons copper expansion 
joints for the new Puget Sound 
graving dock. Puget Sound navy 
yard will open bids Dec. 2 for a gen- 
erator set, Dec. 7 for 10 tons low 
phosphorus foundry pig, five tons 
heavily coated steel welding rods 
and two lip-type silicon carbide cru- 
cibles. 


and Enterprise 


ITHACA, N. Y. — City council is tak- 
ing bids on construction of a sewage 
disposal plant costing $125,000; project 
financed with PWA funds. Glenn Holmes, 
Syracuse, N. Y., engineer. 

NEW YORK National Gypsum Co., 
190 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, is plan- 
ning to build a $700,000 addition to its 
plant at East river and 148th street. 
D. F. Hunt, company’s chief engineer, 
in charge of plans for construction. 


Pennsylvania 


FRIEDENSVILLE, PA. 2eynolds 
Metals Co., 541 West Twenty-fifth street, 
New York, has acquired 52-acre zinc- 
bearing site and plans mining develop- 
ment. Will construct concentrating plant, 
mining facilities, transmission and con- 
veying equipment at cost of over $40,000. 

PITTSBURGH United States engi- 
neer, Federal building, is taking bids to 
Dec. 7 for four 32,000-gallons per minute 
propellor type pumps with motors and 
parts, for pumping station No. 3, Wells- 
ville, O., flood control project. 


Michigan 


DETROIT Stamping Service Inc., 
4833 Beaubien street, manufacturer of 
metal stampings, has let general con- 
tract for new one-story die-making and 
stamping plant on East Davison avenue 
which will cost over $40,000 with equip- 
ment. 


Illinois 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. Corn Belt 
Electric Co-operative has REA _ allot- 
ment of $1,164,000 and plans to build 
1146 miles of rural electric lines in 
eight counties. 

HERRIN, ILL. City plans to ex- 


tend and improve its sewage system at 
cost of $108,181; PWA has approved al- 
lotment of loan and grant on project. 
G. H. Anderson, city engineer. 


QUINCY, ILL. City has 
progress for construction of a sewage 
disposal plant costing $185,000. Black 
& Veatch, Kansas City, Mo., engineers. 


plans in 


Indiana 


ANGOLA, IND. — City, Edward Wil- 
lis, mayor, takes bids due 11 a.m., Dec. 
3, for constructing water softening and 
iron removal plant involving zeolite 
water softeners, iron removing units, 
salt storage, meters, pumps and controls. 
Consulting engineer, Charles Hurd, In- 
dianapolis. (Noted Oct. 10.) 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—Deere & Co., Moline, 
Ill., has let $125,000 contract to W. E. 
Bickerton Co., 515 Cathedral street, for 


construction of three-story, 140 x 200- 
foot structural steel warehouse. 


BALTIMORE—Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. is contemplating 
expansion in its steam-electric generat- 
ing station at Westport, including in- 
stallation of turbogenerating unit and 
high-pressure boilers with accessories. 


MECHANICSTOWN, MD. — Mechanics- 
town Water Co. has approval of public 
service commission, Munsey building, 
Baltimore, for issuance of bonds up to 
°95.000 for improvements in company’s 
water system. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON Navy department, 
yards and docks, is taking bids for un- 
stated period on boilers, stokers, fans 
and accessories (specification 8820) for 
installation at Charleston, S. C.; and on 
coal-burning boilers, fans and appurte- 
nances (specification 8822) for installa- 
tion at Norfolk, Va. 


WASHINGTON—Navy department, bu- 
reau of supplies and accounts, will take 
bids until 10 a.m. Dec. 2, for universal 
milling machine (schedule 4939), deliv- 


ered Portsmouth, N. H.; two upright 
drilling machines (schedule 4941), de- 
livered Boston; coil-winding machine 


(schedule 4942), delivered Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; two welding positioner machines 
(schedule 4943), delivered Philadelphia; 
metal cutting machine (schedule 4944), 
delivered Norfolk, Va.; motor driven 
punch (schedule 4945), delivered Nor- 
folk, Va. 


Kentucky 


LUDLOW, KY. City, E. H. Martin, 
clerk, plans to improve its waterworks 
plant. Cost of project estimated at $122,- 
500; PWA has approved grant. A. Le- 
febre, Cincinnati, consulting engineer. 


MORTONS GAP, KY. City, a. 'T. 
Davis, mayor, plans to improve its wa- 
terworks at cost of $65,394. Westcott & 
Thornton, Owensboro, Ky., engineers. 

OWENSBORO, KY. Voters have ap- 
proved $1,300,000 bond issue to sup- 
plement WPA grant of $1,040,015 in the 
construction of a combined water and 
light plant. (Noted Oct. 3.) 


PARIS, KY. City proposes to build 
a complete sewage disposal plant which 
is estimated to cost approximately 


$75,000, and will receive bids Dec. 7. 


Florida 


BRADENTON, FLA.—City, Harold 
Siver, clerk, receives bids Nov. 28 for 
construction of waterworks improve- 
ments costing total of $276,200 and in- 
cluding treatment plant, raw water line, 
centrifugal pumps, diesel generator unit, 
dam and river pumping station. C. K. S 
Dodd, Sarasota, Fla., consulting engineer. 
(Noted Oct. 17.) 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—PWA has grant- 
ed $54,000 to the city in the construc- 
tion of $122,000 improvements and ex- 
tensions in its waterworks, including 
deep well, pump house, clear water 
reservoir, elevated steel tank and cast 
iron lines. 

HAINES CITY, FLA.—City has PWA 
grant and loan totaling $94,000 for im- 
provements proposed for its waterworks; 
project involves well, turbine-type 
pump and pump house, 200,000-gallon 
storage tank, and steel and cast iron 
lines. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. — City is plan- 
ning to enlarge and extend South Jack- 
sonville water distribution system at 
cost of $452,000; PWA has approved 
$320,000 grant on project. 


LAKELAND, FLA.—City, Charles Lar- 
sen, manager, proposes to construct a 
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light and water system costing $315,000 
and will finance by issuing $175,000 in 
bonds and seeking $141,250 PWA grant. 


OCALA, FLA.—City proposes to im- 
prove its waterworks by building lime 
softening plant, recarbonating basin, 
clear well and five pumps; PWA has 
allotted $77,000 loan and $63,000 grant 
on work. 


ORLANDO, FLA. — City has plans 
under way to add new building and 
equipment costing $798,000 in power 
plant expansion program. Roberts & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., engineer. 


PANAMA CITY, FLA. — City, H. N. 
Mizell, manager, has plans for improv- 
ing its waterworks at estimated cost 
of $63,363. PWA has allotted loan and 
grant to city on the work. E. B. Barnett, 
Panama City, consulting engineer. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. — PWA has al- 
lotted loan and grant totaling $107,272 
to city to enable construction of im- 
provements to waterworks and water 
distribution system, including mains, 
hydrants, etc. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. — Port committee 
plans to install motors, controls, con- 
vevors, transformers’ and _= electrical 
hoists in new group of buildings on wa- 
terfront, including cold storage and re- 
frigerating plant, warehouse, compress 
building and grain elevator. Bond issue 
of $1,549,000 authorized for project. 


Georgia 


ALMA, GA.—Satilla Rural Electric 
Membership Corp., serving eight Georgia 
counties, has been allotted an additional 
$178.000 grant by REA for constructing 
rural power transmission lines totaling 
about 180 miles. 


Mississippi 


EAST TUPELO, MISS.—Town will re- 
ceive bids Dec. 1 for construction of 
water works system including wells, 
reservoir, distribution system and serv- 
ice connections. Feemster & Striger, 
Tupelo, associated architects and engi- 
neers. 


North Carolina 


DURHAM, N. C.—American Tobacco 
Co., Preston L. Fowler, local manager, 
has awarded contract to George W. Kane, 
Trust building, for construction of $500,- 
000 Bull Durham tobacco factory. Plant 
to be five-stories, 90 x 280 feet, brick 
and steel, with air conditioning and 
sprinkler systems. Francisco & Jacobs, 
New York, architects. (Noted Nov. 7.) 


WADESBORO, N. C.—Town, L. D. 
Rivers, mayor, receives bids Dec. 2 
for construction of concrete dam, force 
main, 300,000-gallon tank and tower and 
wash water tank on 40-foot tower. Paul 
M. Van Camp, Southern Pines, N. C., en- 
gineer. 


Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Electric 
Power board, S. R. Finley, chief engi- 
neer, receives bids Nov. 29 on Contract 
No. 3-F, for substation transformers 
estimated to cost $90,000, and on same 
date Contract No. 3-L, for distribution 
substation estimated to cost $85,000. 


Louisiana 


CROWLEY, LA. — City, J. M. Buatt, 
mayor, receives bids Dec. 1 for construc- 
tion of sanitary sewer extensions and 
new sewage disposal plant estimated to 
cost total of $300,000. L. J. Voorhies, 
Baton Rouge, La., consulting engineer. 
(Noted Oct. 17.) 
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LAKE PROVIDENCE, LA. City has 
voted $250,000 in bonds to supplement 
$112.000 PWA grant in water and light 
plant project. Plans provide for con- 
struction of fireproof building, 1000- 
horsepower engine, two tanks, reservoir 
and filtration plant. 


NEW ORLEANS—City has plans ma- 
turing for waterworks and sewer exten- 
sions, with issuance of $1,500,000 bonds 
approved by voters, Fred Earhart is act- 
ing mayor. (Noted Sept. 12.) 

Virginia 

SOUTH HILL, VA.—South Hill Factory 
Corp. has awarded general contract to 
Fred B. Fuqua & Co., Krise building, 
Lynchburg, Va., for construction of one- 
story main factory building, 70 x 170 
feet, with boiler house and_ storage 
wing, 23 x 36 feet, construction being 
of brick and steel. Contract to be placed 
later for electric light and power. Bryan 
& Terhune, New York, engineers. 


Missouri 


DEXTER, MO.—City, Thomas. Ross, 
mayor, is receiving bids for construction 
of water sterilization plant and sewage 
disposal plant. Consulting engineers are 
Russell & Axon, St. Louis. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Fruehauf Trailer 
Co., Funston and Chrysler roads, has 
awarded contract to Collins Construction 
Co., Davidson building, for constructing 
an addition to its plant, 100 x 152 feet, 
including new dock. 


MOBERLY, MO. — City will soon 
take bids on waterworks improvements 
costing $33,000, including 125,000-gallon 
elevated steel tank, reservoir, basins, 
and alterations to filter plant and pump 
house. Black & Veatch, Kansas City, 
Mo., consultants. Noted Oct. 10.) 


PARKVILLE, MO. Platte County 
Water Co., E. C. Thompson, president, 
has franchise and is preparing plans 
for construction of a waterworks and 
distribution system costing $150,000. 
Henrici-Lowry Engineering Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., engineers. 


ROCKVILLE, MO.—Town, F. B. Abero, 
clerk, receives bids Dec. 2 for construct- 
ing outfall sewer and sewage treatment 
plant estimated to cost $50,000. Whit- 
man, Requardt & Smith, Baltimore, con- 
sulting engineers. 


Arkansas 


PINE BLUFF, ARK.—Arkansas Power 
& Light Co., Harvey Couch, president, 
has authorized construction of a dam 
during the next three years on the 
Ouachita river; project to cost about 
$4,500,000, with other improvements 
and betterments scheduled to cost over 
$1,000,000 annually. 


Oklahoma 


DEWEY, OKLA.—City, J. S. Chance, 
clerk, has plans under way for improve- 
ments and extensions in its waterworks 
and sewerage systems at cost of approxi- 
mately $23,000. Consultants, Black & 
Veatch, Kansas City, Mo. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Co. is planning to spend 
$1,850,000 during 1939 in making im- 
provements and extensions in its power 
system. 


PERRY, OKLA.—City, Fred Kretsch, 
mayor, plans to extend its power plant 
at cost of $82,000; PWA has approved 
grant of $36,000. V. V. Long, Colcord 


building, Oklahoma City, 
sulting engineer 


Wisconsin 
CEDAR FALLS, WIS 


Power Co., Hudson, Wis., has 
building of new _ transmission 


con 


River 
authorized 


system 


from hydroelectric generating plant here 


to Knapp, Wis., and construction of 


power substation at Knapp 


Minnesota 


ANOKA, MINN REA 
$209,000 to Anoka County 
Light & Power association, 


ris, superintendent, to finance 


construction of 173 miles 


mission lines in five counties 


MOORHEAD, MINN 


new 


allotted 
Co-operative 
Mor- 
projected 
trans- 
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Price, clerk, has voted bond issue to 
finance improvement of its power plant 
estimated to cost $196,195. Will install 
3000-kilowatt generator. Engineers, Hel- 


mick, Eduskuty & Lutz, Minneapolis. 
(Noted Oct, 17.) 
PRINCETON, MINN Voters ap- 


proved at special election a $90,000 bond 
issue to aid financing of proposed con- 
struction of municipal light and power 
plant. Ben Whitney is village clerk. 
SHERBURN, MINN Voters ap- 
proved a $112,000 bond issue to finance 
construction of municipal light and 
plant falph D. Thomas & As- 


powel 
Minneapolis, consulting engi- 


sociates, 
neers 

SPRINGFIELD, MINN. City clerk 
takes bids to 11 a.m., Dec. 9, on con- 
struction of sewage treatment plant 
consisting of primary tank, lift station, 
digestor, trickling filter, sludge _ beds, 
etc., and estimated to cost $39,020. Buell 
& Winter Engineering Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa, consultant. Certifled check or bid 
bond 5 per cent to accompany bid. 


WASECA, MINN Steele-Waseca Co- 
operative Electric association, L. P. 
Zimmerman, superintendent, has_ re- 
ceived $250,000 REA allotment for the 
construction of 189 miles of rural power 
seven counties. Pillsbury En- 
Co., Minneapolis, consulting 


lines in 
gineering 
engineer 

WINSTED, MINN Village, Fred 
Roufs, recorder, will be ready for bids 
about Dec. 20 on construction of a pro- 
posed waterworks involving tower, tanks, 
pumps and mains. Druar & Milinowski, 
St. Paul, engineers 


Texas 


CUERO, TEX.—City holds election 
Nov. 29 to vote on proposed issue of 
bonds to supplement $101,000 PWA grant 
in the construction of an electric distri- 
bution system. Garrett Engineering Co., 
Houston, Tex., consulting engineers. 

ELGIN, TEX.—City has voted .ap- 
proval of $130,000 bond issue to finance 
construction of power plant, street im- 


provements and sewer system. Doak 
Rainey, Austin, Tex., engineer. 
GRAND FALLS, TEX.—City, J. D. 


Kugle, mayor, plans waterworks improve- 
ments including wells, supply main, ele- 
vated steel tank and distribution sys- 
tem for which $36,000 bond issue is ap- 
proved. H. T. Cunningham, Grand Falls, 
consultant, 

HOUSTON, TEX. Brock Pattern 
Works, 212 Pacific, has acquired tract of 
land and will erect metal pattern plant 
costing $20,000 with building and equip- 
ment. 

LIBERTY, TEX.—City has_ received 
PWA funds totaling $133,000 and has 
begun work on a light and power plant, 
granting contract to J. E. Morgan & Son, 
210 N. Campbell street, El Paso, Tex. 

QUITMAN, TEX.—Wood County Elec- 
tric Co-operative Inc. has been allotted 
$195,000 by REA for construction of 
207 miles rural transmitting lines in five 
counties 

TAHOKA, TEX.—Lynetegar’ Electric 
Co-operative Ine will call for’ bids 
about Nov. 29 for constructing power 
lines in four counties. REA has allotted 
$304,000 on project. H. N. Roberts, 
Lubbock, Tex., engineer. 

TEMPLE, TEX.—City, Martin Sullivan, 
mayor, is taking bids for extending its 
waterworks system; available funds 
total $120,000. Koch & Fowler, Dallas, 
Tex., engineers. (Noted Sept. 26.) 


TIMPSON, TEX, City, E. L. Hebert, 
mayor, plans to improve the municipal 
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water and light plants at cost of $70,000. 
Municipal Engineering Co., Dallas, Tex., 
consulting engineer. 


North Dakota 


KINDRED, N. DAK. REA has al- 
lotted $250,000 to Cass County Electric 
co-operative, Max Strehlow, project su- 
perintendent, to finance construction of 
239 miles rural power transmission lines 
serving five counties. Consulting engi- 
neer, M. S. Hyland, Fargo, N. Dak. 


South Dakota 


JAVA, S. DAK. City, A. C. Schlepp, 
mayor, will be ready for bids by Dec. 
15 on the construction of a waterworks 
to include 50,000-gallon elevated steel 
tank, turbine pump and distribution sys- 
tem costing about $29,090. Arthur 
Mannes, Box 265, Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
engineer. (Noted Nov. 14.) 

STURGIS, S. DAK. — Voters approved 
$70,000 bond issue to supplement PWA 
grant in the proposed construction of 
a sewage disposal plant to cost $136,- 
364. A. W. Devers, city auditor; Cheno- 
weth, Fraser & Forrette, Rapid City, 
S. Dak., consulting engineers. 


Nebraska 


ARLINGTON, NEBR. Village, C. C. 
Cook, clerk, will take bids to 7:30 p.m., 
Dec. 2, on the construction of an iron 


“) 


removal plant costing about $10,060. 
H. H. Henningsen Engineering Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., consultant. Certified 


check 5 per cent to accompany bids. 


DAVID CITY, NEBR. — REA has al- 
lotted $165,000 to Butler County Rural 
Public Power district, Phillip Tomek, 
president, to enable construction of 136 
miles rural power lines in two counties. 


DUNCAN, NEBR. — Village, F. W. 
Sholze, clerk, takes bids to 7:30 p.m., 
Dec. 6, on waterworks project estimated 
to cost $21,427. Consultant, H. H. Hen- 
ningsen Engineering Co., Omaha, Nebr. 


HOLBROOK, NEBR. — Village, S. F. 
Davis, clerk, is receiving bids to 10 a.m., 
Dec. 5, on waterworks improvements es- 
timated to cost $30,914. H. H. Henning- 
sen Engineering Co., Omaha, Nebr., en- 
gineer. 

FUNK, NEBR. — Village, H. Franzen, 
clerk, is taking bids to 7:30 p.m., Dec. 
5, on construction of well and pump 
house containing air pressure’ tank, 
pump, compressor and motor. Cost es- 
timated at $13,244. H. H. Henningsen 
Engineering Co., Omaha, Nebr., engineer. 


MURRAY, NEBR. Village, C. H. 
Boedeker, clerk, is receiving bids to 2 
p.m., Dec. 3, in the construction of wa- 
terworks improvements costing $18,147. 
H. H. Henningsen Engineering Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., consulting engineer. Cer- 
tifled check 5 per cent to accompany 
bids. 

YORK, NEBR. City takes bids to 
Dec. 9 for construction of municipal 
light and power system, including power 
house and distribution system, at cost 
of about $425,000. Robert Fulton, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., consulting engineer. 


Iowa 


DAYTON, IOWA - City, George Tar- 
rant, clerk, is taking bids to 10 a.m., 
Dec. 5, on power plant changes includ- 
ing new generating equipment, plant ad- 
dition and distribution extensions cost- 
ing about $60,000. Ralph Gearhart, Ce- 
dar Rapids, lowa, engineer. (Noted Aug. 
29.) 

ESTHERVILLE, IOWA — REA has al- 
lotted $431,000 to the Dickinson, Emmet 
& Kossuth Rural Electric co-operative, 





Gaylord Olson, president, in the con- 
struction of 417 miles of lines through 
seven counties 

GLIDDEN, IOWA — Village, Eugene 
Mereness, clerk, takes bids to 10 a.m., 
Dec. 12, on the extension and improve- 
ment of its light and power plant; will 
install diesel engine generator. Total 
cost estimated at $43,200. Engineer, A. S. 
Harrington, Omaha, Nebr. (Noted Sept. 
12.) 

IOWA FALLS, IOWA — Federated Co- 
operative Power’ association, Arthur 
Oliphant, superintendent, has been al- 
lotted $165,000 REA grant to finance 
purchase of generating equipment for 
new rural power lines. 


Utah 


MOAB, UTAH — City proposes to 
improve and extend its water system 
at cost of $39,718; PWA has approved 
a loan and grant to finance project. 
Sumner Margetts, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
engineer. 


Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES Owens Smokeless 
Heater Corp. has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital. Representative, H. E. 
Sokolov, attorney, 6253 Hollywood 
boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES — Certificate to con- 
duct business as Western Alloy Steel 
Co. has been issued to A. S. Handfuss 
125 South Carson road, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 

SAN FRANCISCO — Sandvik Steel 
Inc. has been organized with $25,000 
capital by directors V. G. Skinner, L. H. 
Shapiro, and J. K. Daniels. Representa- 
tive, V. G. Skinner, attorney, 68 Post 
street. 

SAN GABRIEL, CALIF. — Certificate 
to conduct business under firm name of 
Garvey Machine & Die Casting Co. has 
been granted E. W. Shock, 2528 Ivar 
avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIF. — City coun- 
cil is taking bids on construction of 
sewage treatment works and pumping 
plant involving sludge digestors, clari- 
fler, sewage pumps, screening and mix- 
ing equipment, engines and generators. 
H. N. Jenks, Palo Alto, Calif., engineer. 


VENTURA, CALIF. City, D. C. Mc- 
Millan, manager, is taking bids for wa- 
ter treatment plant costing $140,000. 
Taylor & Taylor, Los Angeles, consult- 
ing engineers, prepared plans. 


Canada 


ST. BONIFACE, MAN. — North Star 
Oils Ltd., 303 Scott building, Winnipeg, 
T. N. Clayton, manager, is making plans 
to construct a $300,000 oil refinery. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Royal Typewriter 
Co. Ltd. will soon let contract for con- 
structing a $100,000 typewriter plant. T. 
Pringle & Son, 485 McGill street, archi- 
tects. 

QUEBEC, QUE. — National Electricity 
Syndicate, Parliament building, will soon 
award contracts for hydropower de- 
velopment on Lake Decelles. Cost esti- 
mated at about $5,000,000. F. A. Gaby, 
660 Ste. Catherines. street, Montreal, 
Que., engineer. 

WEST QUEBEC, QUE. — Municipality, 
G. Rouleau, clerk, is making plans to 
build a complete water system at cost 
of $125,000. Department of public works 
engineers in charge of plans. 

PRINCE ALBERT, SASK. — Aircraft 
Skis Ltd. has plans in progress which 
will mature early in 1939 for construc- 
tion of a factory costing over $40,000. 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 
material appearing in STEEL. The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 
at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


Renewed Building Cheers 


To the Editor: 


It is, indeed, a most hopeful sign 
for the future of industry when 
building is undertaken to increase 
facilities for manufacture. The 
statement in STEEL, Nov. 28, by a 
vice president of The Austin Co. 
that the past two months have 
brought an unusual number of such 
projects, in all portions of the coun- 
try, is most cheering. 

Building has been held back for 
a long time by uncertainties of the 
situation and its resumption in ap- 
preciable degree indicates at least 
some restoration of confidence that 
better things are ahead. It re- 
flects the opinion of industrial ex- 
ecutives that larger plants will be 
needed in the near future to meet 
increased demand for their prod- 
ucts. While this is only an opinion, 
it must be based on strong evidence 
as it is being backed up by hard 
cash to pay the bill. 

In a period when it seems almost 
the only building activity is in pub- 
lic projects, largely paid for from 
the public purse, it is refreshing to 
find private initiative sees suffi- 
cient light to proceed with programs 
of this sort. 

Industrial executives are a pretty 
hard-headed lot, not likely to be 
carried away by enthusiasm re- 
sulting from _ wishful thinking. 
They must be shown before they 
risk the cash of their stockholders. 
That they are beginning to do so to 
a greater degree than for some time 
past presents a trend which will 
help break the deadlock and _ per- 
haps put the country back on its 
feet. 

This sort of improvement spreads 
itself widely over industries sup- 
plying a variety of materials and 
equipment, as well as employing 
much labor in their actual erection 
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and in producing steel, brick and 
other supplies. 

With large expansion programs 
planned by utilities the situation 
looks better than for several years. 

FABRICATOR 
Pittsburgh 


Protests Minimum Wage 


To the Editor: 

I notice that protests against the 
minimum wage rates for the steel 
industry are beginning to appear 
from smaller manufacturers. Their 
plea is that they cannot meet gov- 
ernment requirements and compete 
with others situated in better loca- 
tion relative to markets or pos- 
sessed of advantages the smaller 
concern cannot match. 

The penalty of not meeting the 
minimum wage is exclusion from 
government work and in the pres- 
ent era of large public spending 
this is a serious handicap. Our 
company has not made a protest 
but we have been studying the sit- 
uation and so far have not seen 
our way clear to comply if we wish 
to make a profit and stay in busi- 
ness. After the long period of re- 
duced sales and deficits it is heart- 
breaking to meet such a condition, 
taking away a part of the increased 
business now offering. 

For plants like ours, located 
where living costs are relatively 
low compared with large cities, it 
would seem some differential could 
be provided to give us an oppor- 
tunity to compete in spite of our 
other disadvantages, location, non- 
integration and others. 

We hope to find a way out but 
so far have not been able to form 
a plan that seems to cover our case. 
Please do not use our name. 


MIDWEST STEELMAKER 
Ohio 


Letters should be brief —preferably not exceeding 250 words. 


Small Size an Asset 


To the Editor: 

The article by Mr. Murray in 
STEEL, Nov. 28, page 22, regarding 
the competitive advantage of the 
small manufacturer over his large 
rivals points out a number of 
truths that frequently are forgot- 
ten when politicians and reformers 
start crying over the sad plight of 
the “little fellow.” 

Certainly there have been abuses 
on the part of big business. Small 
companies have been squeezed out 
of existence by practices on the 
part of large competitors that are 
to be condemned. And sometimes 
the ethics of the small manufactur- 
er might well be questioned. 

In my opinion—and partly be- 
cause of the reasons advanced by 
Mr. Murray—there will always be 
a place for small business concerns. 
One important reason not men- 
tioned in the article is the fact that 
big business has no corner on the 
brain market. In our small com- 
pany are a number of extremely 
capable men who were associated 
with large corporations for a num- 
ber of years, received a good train- 
ing and then came with us because 
they preferred working for a smal- 
ler concern. 

True, big business can attract 
key men through large salaries but 
it cannot afford to pay lesser ex- 
ecutives proportionally higher sal- 
aries than those received by indi- 
viduals in similar positions with 
“mall firms—?rd_ freauently'§ the 
latter offer better remuneration. 

We have had our troubles the 
past ten years, but I hate to think 
what would have happened to our 
company had we been forced to 
carry the materially larger over- 
head that is saddled on some of our 
competitors. 

SMALL MANUFACTURER 
Chicago 








when Accuracy is the prime requisite 
LANDIS TuHrREADING EQUIPMENT gives results. 
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HETHER your threading operations are handled on Turret 
Lathes, Automatic, or Hand-Operated Machines; whether 
the threads are on steel staybolts, cast-iron plugs, bronze boiler 
plugs, or on alloy steel shafts—regardless of the machine or mate- 
rial LANDIS THREADING EQUIPMENT will do the job with 


a greater degree of accuracy. 


LANDIS Die Heads and Threading Machines, using the LANDIS 
patented Tangential Chaser, have been recognized for years by 
industry throughout the world as sturdy, precision tools which 


will produce threads of greater accuracy, more economically. 


Write us today for more information 


LANDIS MACHINE CO.,Inc. 


WAYNESBORO ,_ PENNA. 
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